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EDITORIALS 


They Missed Easter ‘Some people did. They may remember that 


it was observed but don’t know what it was 
all about. Easter for some people is a signal for metamorphosis. The old 
is shed, and the new is put on. The transformation is usually more imaginary 
than real, but it is apparently satisfying. 

Easter for some people is a time of tolerance of smeary chocolate eggs 
and fragile papier-maché bunnies. And then there are the fuzzy bunnies 
that theoretically lay jelly beans in tiny baskets. Easter thus becomes an 
annual justification for a stomach-ache. 

Easter for some people never happened. They are the skeptics like 
Thomas. They want to put their fingers into the nail holes. They are 
obsessed with the myth that seeing is believing and that believing invariably 
depends on comprehension. 

In a way it is fortunate that Christ had a Thomas among His disciples. 
The lesson He taught Thomas was basic instruction for all doubters who 
would follow. And there are many of them. 

Note how patient Jesus was with Thomas. He met the doubter face 
to face. He made it possible to see and feel the nail holes. He created 
a situation which compelled Thomas to proclaim, “My Lord and my God.” 
And Jesus could tell Thomas and all the world that those people are blessed 
who do not see and yet believe. 

But Jesus presents Himself to all of us as He did to His disciples. He 
makes His appearance from Genesis to Revelation. In the pages of Scripture 
we find many opportunities to put our fingers into the nail holes. And when 
we take advantage of these opportunities, we, too, proclaim, “My Lord 
and my God.” H. G. 


Why Can't We? We can't ski. We can't spell. We can't build. 

How do we know? The Winter Olympics demon- 
strated our lack of attention to detail in physical training. The illiteracy 
of high school graduates is the cause of increasing complaint on the part 
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of college faculties. Those who should know contend that we have been 
surpassed in the design and construction of guided missiles. 

What seems to be at the root of our difficulties? There is not one causal 
factor. There are several. A selected few are the following. 


1. American schools have focused their primary attention on social com- 
petence and the democratic way of life. This is not wrong. European 
educators envy us for our accomplishments. However, should one be con- 
cerned with competence in the rhythmic oscillation of someone's anatomy 
to the almost complete abandonment of wrestling with figures which are 
basic to man’s material existence? It is a well-known fact that children in 
European schools are academically farther advanced than American children, 
by at least a year or two. Of course, they do not have supernumerary class 
committees to iron out the wrinkles of every problem, inconsequential as it 
may be. This committee work is good. It provides for a mutual give-and- 
take, and as such contributes to training for wholesome social situations. 
But it is also time-consuming and tends to submerge concern for basic skills. 
What should be done about it? Balance the program, of course. 


2. For years educators have hammered away at the need for developing 
understandings. The emphasis is wholesome. However, understandings 
cannot be developed in a vacuum. A fundamental fund of knowledge must 
be acquired which can be manipulated in the interest of developing under- 
standings. How can we pass judgment on our relationships with Vietnam 
unless we first know that it exists, where it is, and some basic facts about it? 
A young teacher authoritatively announced in a conference: “Of course, 
in this day and age we teach hygiene, not anatomy or physiology.” But, 
young man, how can you teach the care of the body unless you know 
how it operates, and how can you understand its operation without knowing 
its parts? Knowing grammar is not English, but one cannot be accom- 
plished in English without knowing grammar. Knowing places is not 
geography, but how can a person understand the relationships of people 
and their natural environments unless one first knows where these things 
are located? The same type of logic applies to multiplication tables and 
arithmetic, dates and history. Understandings, certainly! With what? 

3. Educators long ago discovered that joy in doing things is a great 
stimulus to learning. Consequently the academic morsels in educational 
cafeterias have been made as attractive and palatable as possible. This is 
good. There is nothing to be gained in jilting a girl just because she is rich. 
However, the conclusion can so easily be reached that an unappetizing 
or arduous adventure must of necessity be unwholesome. This obviously 
is not true. The Olympic crown is only won by meticulous, painstaking 
application. The pathway to eternal bliss is not strewn with rose petals. 
It is a narrow and rough road. A child who is deprived of the opportunity 
of intense, and at times irritating, application to a task is being seriously 
neglected. Even a pliable branch of hickory can at times be a powerful 
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stimulus to learning! What our society sorely needs is people who plod on 
until they get their second breath and then go on some more, people who 
when asked to go one mile will go twain. 

We seem to be laboring under the delusion that the solution to many 
of our problems and the answer to many of our needs lies in providing 
American youth with more education. Years ago it was thought that oppor- 
tunity lay in going West, now — going to school. Education, quantitatively 
conceived, is not the perfect panacea for human ills. The qualitative factor 
currently needs our vital concern. Shall we roll up our sleeves and apply 
ourselves to this need? H.G. 


Onward and Westward It had been a decisive move in the de- 
velopment of specialized teacher training 


in our church when Synod in 1863 resolved to establish a separate teachers 
seminary at Addison, Ill. An account of that historic move was presented 
in the previous issue of our journal. 

During the three following decades, from 1863 to 1893, our Synod, 
under the blessing of God, experienced a remarkable growth. The number 
of synodical Districts had grown from the four original ones to thirteen. 
The westward expansion was particularly noteworthy. Seven of the Districts 
were located west of the Mississippi. 

When in 1893 the representatives of our growing church body met in 
general convention at St. Louis, the need of more trained teachers to staff 
our increasing number of parish schools had again become an acute problem. 
Despite the expanded facilities at Addison with a resulting increase in the 
enrollment, that institution was not able to supply the growing demand 
for teachers. 

At the synodical convention of that year, 1898, there was on the docket 
for consideration a petition from Nebraska that a second teachers seminary 
be established in or near Lincoln, the capital of that state. The request 
was accompanied by an offer of a twenty-acre tract of land and additional 
financial support if the offer would be found acceptable. The proposal was 
accepted, and Synod resolved to establish a second teacher-training insti- 
tution in the West. 

An article in this issue will give the readers an interesting account of the 
beginning of that second institution, which marks the third significant step 
in the development of our teacher-training program. IK 


Reciprocal Relationships The two-sidedness of leader-follower co- 
P P operation — the work of the parish, church 


activities, and school activities requires the maximum of co-operation from 
all parties concerned — pastors, teachers, members. 

Most people are capable of devotion to a worthy leader, but too many 
young people in every generation have been overafraid of being “bossed.” 
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They want to be “on the top of the heap” where they can give orders without 
first having taken and executed orders efficiently. They want to star in the 
main event without having qualified in the preliminaries. They want to wear 
their stars without first having won their stripes. 

Some people never seem to learn that supervision is a proper, necessary 
feature of the conduct in any successful enterprise. This applies also to 
the church and its activities. Moses led his people and gave them orders 
for forty years in the wilderness. When we stress the importance of the 
ability to follow orders, we do not argue against the development of initiative 
or capacity to work out original ideas in an original way. Moses himself 
instituted a system of subleaders who made decisions. Initiative does not 
consist in ignoring or disobeying orders. It consists, rather, in alertness, 
clear judgment, prompt action, and originality in carrying out any given 
assignment. A clever person can find opportunities also in the church for 
increasing his usefulness and his value through the exercise of intelligent 
initiative. 

Faithfulness to duty which God expects to find in a man is not inconsistent 
with the development of initiative. A prominent industrialist has well said 
that an employee is paid for the amount of supervision that he does not require. 

In every kind of business, and the church’s work is big business, all must 
first of all be co-workers. In the great work of Kingdom building we need 
the diversified talents of all people. It is certainly obvious that in any 
great project some will have to make the plans and others will have to 
carry them out. Those with professional experience, and this applies par- 
ticularly to the teachers and to the pastor, will have to make a special contri- 
bution and assume a special obligation. Honesty and simple efficiency 
demand that everyone co-operate with superiors and equals in a prompt, 
reliable, and intelligent manner. Such co-operation should be characterized 
by cheerfulness, courtesy, and justice. 


Every young person needs to be warned early in his career that he will 
never rise to an executive position, and if he does rise, he won't remain in 
any important position very long, without recognizing the two-sidedness 
of leader-follower co-operation. 

A person who is capable naturally commands respect. This respect is 
earned by persons who have served well people and institutions employing 
them. Obviously those who aspire to places “at the summit” must strive for 
respect-inspiring capability of serving others, which can never be achieved 
without a disposition to take orders cheerfully, intelligently, and in a co- 
operative spirit. Without such preparation “on the way up,” an assumption 
of executive duties is apt to be marred by ineptness and poor judgment, 
which comes from a lack of experience. The trumpet which should give 
a clear signal for the opening of the battle can throw the soldiers into a state 
of confusion when it utters an uncertain sound. §_HERBert G. BREDEMEIER 


The RSV and the Small Catechism * 


GrorcEe V. Scuick 


In the theological literature of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod it 
has been the practice to quote Scrip- 
ture passages in English in the form 
in which they appear in the King 
James Version of 1611. The revision 
of 1881—1885 and the revision of 
1901 in no way affected this custom. 
Neither achieved any great measure 
of popularity. The situation appears 
to be somewhat different in the case 
of the Holy Bible, Revised Standard 
Version, which appeared upon the 
market in 1952 under copyright of 
the Division of Christian Education of 
the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States of 
America. A large number of copies 
of this Bible in modern English have 
already been sold and are apparently 
being widely read. Several church 
bodies have officially approved the 
use of this new version in their serv- 
ices and in Sunday schools. 

The version has also made an im- 
pact on The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod, which, however, has 
thus far officially maintained a neutral 
position towards the Revised Stand- 
ard Version, reserving final judgment 
for the time when a careful and de- 
tailed examination would clearly re- 
veal its advantages and shortcomings. 
Some of the latter have already been 
noted in the literature of our church, 
but the hope has also been expressed 
that a later edition might correct 
these. 

In spite of the vast sale which the 
Revised Standard Version has en- 
joyed, it is still too early to predict 
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with any degree of certainty to what 
extent this modern translation may 
ultimately displace the King James 
Version in the Protestant churches of 
North America. It took the King 
James Version more than half a cen- 
tury to gain general acceptance, and 
the RSV may have a similar expe- 
rience. But the possibility must be 
reckoned with that the RSV may 
become the English Bible of the 
future, at least in the United States. 

If the RSV should become the pop- 
ular Scripture text of the future, one 
of the religious textbooks which 
would be affected is our synodical 
Catechism. In the course of time this 
brief textbook of Christian doctrine 
has undergone several revisions. The 
one in Synod-wide use at present was 
copyrighted by Concordia Publishing 
House in 1943. The problem which 
may face our church is, To what 
extent does the RSV, in respect to 
both language and doctrine, lend it- 
self for use in the Catechism? It is 
the purpose of this article to answer 
this question and to appraise the 
RSV’s adequacy — or inadequacy — 
for imparting the truths of Chris- 
tianity in simple and clear fashion. 

The first part of our synodical Cat- 
echism, Luther’s enchiridion, includes 
Section I, the Six Chief Parts; Sec- 
tion IJ, a number of prayers; Sec- 
tion III, the Table of Duties; and 
finally Section IV, Christian Questions 
with Their Answers. In all of these 


* Ep. Note. — Reprint from Concordia 
Theological Monthly (March 1956) by re- 
quest of Board for Parish Education. 
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there either appear Scripture quota- 
tions, or where these are lacking, the 
wording reflects Scripture language. 
It is therefore natural to anticipate 
that, should the RSV achieve the po- 
sition of the popular Bible also in our 
church body, the language of the 
Catechism, in order not to be out of 
harmony with the dominant Scripture 
version, would have to be adapted 
to the RSV. 


THE ENCHIRIDION 
The Ten Commandments 

In the instance of the First Chief 
Part, the Ten Commandments, the 
adaptation of the Catechism to the 
RSV would mean very little change 
apart from a modernizing of the 
language, such as replacing “thou 
shalt” by “you shall”; “thy” and “thine” 
by “you” and “your”; “them that” by 
“those who”; and a few other minor, 
immaterial changes. In the instance 
of the Third Commandment the pres- 
ent synodical Catechism already offers 
a variant in which the “thou shalt” 
of Luther’s Catechism is replaced by 
the imperative “Remember” found in 
the KJV. Luther, regardless of what 
the original Hebrew may have, uni- 
formly introduced each Command- 
ment by “thou shalt,” even in the 
Third and the Fourth Commandment. 
Furthermore, in the Tenth Com- 
mandment he summed up the specific 
animals mentioned in the Hebrew 
original in the word “cattle.” There 
appears no reason why, even if the 
RSV should come into popular use, 
the language of the First Chief 
Part of the Catechism, apart from 
modernizing its language, should be 
altered. Perhaps the only small ad- 
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justment might be the replacement 
of “and” by “but” in the phrase “and 
showing mercy” in the section labeled 
“The Close of the Commandments.” 


The Creed 
The section headed by “The Creed,” 


while moving in Scriptural terms, 
does not quote any passage verbatim. 
The different sections of the Three 
Articles are made up of phrases and 
clauses such as are gleaned from here 
and there in the Old and the New 
Testament. At the close of the Second 
Article occurs the expression “the 
quick and the dead.” It reflects the 
King James wording in Acts 10:42; 
2 Tim. 4:1; and 1 Peter 4:5. In these 
passages the RSV uniformly has “the 
living and the dead.” There is no 
reason why our Catechism should not 
use the same modern terminology. 

In Articles Two and Three our 
synodical Catechism uses the term 
“Holy Ghost,” while the RSV prefers 
“Holy Spirit” to designate the Third 
Person of the Trinity. Cf., e. g., Matt. 
1:20 et al. The practice of the KJV 
is to use “Holy Ghost” when no modi- 
fying phrase, such as, e. g., “of God,” 
follows. Only two passages in the 
New Testament seem to be excep- 
tions, Luke 11:13 and 1 Thess. 4:8. 
Elsewhere the KJV, too, regularly 
employs the noun “Spirit” to desig- 
nate the Holy Ghost. It is thus a 
matter of indifference whether Holy 
Ghost or Holy Spirit is given the 
preference. 


The Lord's Prayer 


In the case of the Lord’s Prayer 
the RSV, in deference to the almost 
universally accepted form found in 
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the KJV, has introduced no change 
in the wording of the petitions (Matt. 
6:9-13). Well known, of course, is 
the fact that the wording of the Fifth 
Petition in our synodical Catechism 
does not reproduce the KJV text, but 
follows Tyndale’s version. Of course, 
at the end the closing doxology of the 
prayer is omitted in the RSV in ac- 
cordance with the conclusion reached 
by text-critical research that these 
words are a later addition. A rather 
interesting observation is that Luther 
in his explanation of the conclusion 
confines his remarks exclusively to 
the word “Amen,” taking no note of 
the doxology. The fact that the RSV 
omits the concluding words of the 
usual form of the Lord’s Prayer does 
not necessarily mean that they should 
be excluded from the Catechism. The 
doxology expresses thoughts which 
are Scriptural. Luther was aware 
that the closing “Amen” was not found 
in the Biblical version of the Lord’s 
Prayer, and yet he gave it a place 
in his Catechism as a fitting close of 
the Lord’s Prayer. 
Holy Baptism 

In the case of the Sacrament of 
Holy Baptism the RSV suggests 
changes in the wording of our Cat- 
echism, some of which have merit 
and some of which must definitely 
be rejected. Among the former may 
be reckoned the replacement of 
“teach” by “make disciples of” in the 
words of the institution (Matt. 28: 
19,20). The RSV, for one thing, re- 
produces the Greek pwadytevoate more 
literally than does the KJV, and, 
furthermore, it brings out more clearly 
the purpose of the teaching commis- 
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sion with which Jesus charged His 
disciples. 

In the same Chief Part, when deal- 
ing with the Blessings of Baptism, 
our Catechism quotes Mark 16:16. 
Scholars are in disagreement as to 
whether vv. 9-20 of the chapter rep- 
resent the original close or not. Ar- 
guments have been advanced against 
their genuineness, but these are in- 
conclusive. The Nestle text of the 
Greek New Testament prints the 
verses as part of the Gospel although 
enclosing them in double brackets to 
mark them as “Western interpola- 
tions” which are not represented in 
the Vatican and Sinaitic manuscripts. 
This text edition leaves it to the 
readers own judgment whether to 
regard the disputed verses as gen- 
uine or not. The RSV does not reflect 
this moderate position but gives ex- 
pression to the conviction of the re- 
visers by separating vv. 9-20 from the 
body of the Gospel and printing them 
in italics at the foot of the page with 
the notation, “Other texts and versions 
add as 16:9-20 the following passage.” 
However, in view of the fact that the 
existence of these verses as part of 
the Gospel can be traced back to the 
first half of the second century, it 
would seem to have been the wiser 
course for the RSV to follow the 
procedure of the Nestle text. In pass- 
ing it may be remarked that the loss 
of Mark 16:16 as a proof text would 
be no serious matter, since other pas- 
sages, e.g. Gal. 3:26, 27 and Acts 
2:38, point out the blessings of 
Baptism. 

In the quotation from Mark our 
Catechism has the KJV wording “he 
that believeth not shall be damned,” 
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while the RSV prefers the translation 
“he who does not believe will be 
condemned.” In favor of the RSV 
version it may be pointed out that 
the Greek verb used in this passage, 
according to Thayer, means “to give 
judgment against, to judge worthy of 
punishment, to condemn.” In the 
KJV it is translated by “condemn” 
in Rom. 8:34; Matt. 20:18; and 1 Cor. 
11:82. Also in favor of the RSV ren- 
dering “condemned” is the fact that 
the word brings out more clearly in 
modern English the idea that a judi- 
cial procedure is involved, a meaning 
which was in Middle English asso- 
ciated also with the simple verb 
“damn.” 

In treating of the Power of Baptism 
the Catechism quotes Titus 3:5. In 
general the wording of this passage 
in the RSV is satisfactory, but the 
translation “renewal in the Holy 
Spirit” seems an unnecessary depar- 
ture from the original Greek in which 
the genitive “of the Holy Spirit” ap- 
pears. There may be those who 
would be inclined to detect some 
doctrinal bias in the RSV’s translation, 
but in all fairness it should be taken 
into account that the Catechism in 
answering the question, “How can 
water do such great things?” defines 
Baptism as “a gracious water of life 
and a washing of regeneration in the 
Holy Ghost,” and not “of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

In the passage from Titus the RSV 
has replaced the KJV’s “according to 
the hope” by “in the hope.” The 
Greek preposition in the phrase is 
one which may denote “according to,” 
but it appears in such a wide variety 
of contexts and shades of meaning 
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that the RSV’s translation. “in the 
hope” cannot be faulted. 

The Catechism adds to the quota- 
tion of Titus3:5 the sentence from 
the beginning of v. 8, “This is a faith- 
ful saying.” The RSV in more mod- 
ern English and, besides, in greater 
harmony with the Greek, has, “The 
saying is sure.” This perhaps lacks 
the full sound of the KJV’s wording, 
but is clear without explanation. 

After stating the significance of 
Baptism, the Catechism cites Rom. 
6:4 as the source. The RSV trans- 
lation of the passage is an improve- 
ment in general, and particularly the 
use of the past tense “we were buried” 
reflects the Greek aorist more accu- 
rately. 


The Office of the Keys and Confession 

The only Scripture quoted in this 
Chief Part is John 20:22, 23. There 
is no material difference between the 
KJV and the RSV translations though 
the latter in simplicity of language 
has the edge on the former. 


The Sacrament of the Altar 

The words of the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper represent a composite 
from Matt. 26:26f.; Mark 14:22 ff; 
Luke 22:19 f.; and 1 Cor. 11:23 ff. The 
RSV has relegated the closing words 
of Luke 22:19 and v. 20 to a footnote 
on the ground that they are not part 
of the original Gospel but an inser- 
tion. This treatment by the RSV 
seems very premature in view of the 
fact that the debate about the gen- 
uineness of these words is still raging 
hot and heavy. Until a relatively 
recent date the conviction seemed 
dominant among scholars that the 
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words are not genuine. Lately, how- 
ever, the opinion of experts is swing- 
ing in the opposite direction. In 
general it may be said that in view 
of Luke 22:17 with its reference to 
the cup in connection with the Pass- 
over meal it is relatively easy to 
understand how a scribe might have 
mistakenly omitted the closing words 
of v.19 and v.20, while it is not so 
easy to prove spurious the reference 
by Luke to the distribution of the 
wine at the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper in view of the parallel pas- 
sages in Matthew, Mark, and St. Paul. 
It is too early to predict what the 
RSV committee may have in mind 
for another edition of the RSV sched- 
uled for 1962, but it is reasonable to 
expect that, if scholarly opinion favors 
the inclusion of the closing words of 
vy. 19 and 20 into the body of the 
Gospel, the RSV will follow suit. This 
certainly would be in harmony with 
the principle followed by the revisers 
to make use of that text of the New 
Testament which seems to have the 
support of textual criticism. 

If the RSV’s translation of the four 
sources for the form of institution of 
the Lord’s Supper is accepted, prac- 
tically the same formula as is used 
in our Catechism will result. 


Table of Duties 

To Bishops, Pastors, and Preachers. 
The RSV translations of 1 Tim. 3: 
9.8, 4,6 and of Titus 1:9 are, in 
general, satisfactory and meaningful 
to the modern reader. There is, how- 
ever, the one unfortunate exception 
1 Tim. 3:2, where the RSV replaces 
the KJV’s literal rendering “the hus- 
band of one wife” by the interpreta- 
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tion “married only once.” It is true 
that some commentators favor this 
view, but the principle laid down by 
the Apostle in Rom. 7:2 clearly indi- 
cates that there is nothing objection- 
able in a second marriage after a 
spouse’s death. 


What the Hearers Owe to their 
Pastors. — All passages appearing in 
this section of the Catechism are well 
rendered in the RSV. In many in- 
stances its phrasing has a much more 
familiar ring for the modern ear than 
has the language of the KJV. 

Of Civil Government.—The RSV 
translation of Rom. 18:1-4, the only 
Scripture quoted under this heading, 
is good and readily intelligible in 
this age. 

Of Subjects. — All passages quoted 
are well translated in the RSV. The 
use of modern English clears up for 
the reader some of the difficulties in 
the KJV. 

To Husbands. — Both passages are 
well rendered in the RSV. 

To Wives. — The RSV omits the un- 
necessary “own” in Eph.5:22. The 
Greek required it, since without it 
it was possible to understand the 
apostle to say that the women in 
general should submit themselves to 
the men. Luther, too, omitted the 
word in his translation die Weiber 
seien untertan ihren Maennern. Both 
passages quoted under the heading 
“To Wives” are well done in the RSV. 

To Parents. — In Eph. 6:4, the only 
passage appearing at this point, the 
RSV replaces the KJV translation 
“nurture and admonition of the Lord” 
by “discipline and instruction of the 
Lord.” There is no objection to “dis- 
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struction” is a somewhat free ren- 


dering of a word that actually means 
“admonition.” But when considering 
that the purpose of the admonishing 
is to keep the children with Christ 
and that this admonishing is done 
through the Word of Christ, the RSV’s 
“instruction” does not seem out of 
line with the intended meaning. Both 
KJV and RSV retain the translation 
“of the Lord,” but Luther paraphrases 
the genitive in his Zucht und Ver- 
mahnung zum Herrn, thus emphasiz- 
ing the goal to which the discipline 
and instruction should lead. 

To Children. —The translation of 
Eph. 6:1-3 is practically identical in 
KJV and RSV. 

To Servants, Hired Men, and Em- 
ployees. — Eph. 6:5-8 is essentially the 


same in both KJV and RSV, but the- 


latter’s “slaves” at the beginning of 
the quotation is more accurate than 
the KJV’s “servants.” It is, however, 
a little inconsistent that the RSV later 
on does not also speak of “slaves of 
Christ.” 

To Employers. — The translation of 
Eph. 6:9 in the RSV expresses the 
same thoughts as the KJV transla- 
tion, but in somewhat more modern 
wording. 

To the Young in General. —'The 
RSV’s rendering of 1 Peter 5:5,6 is 
satisfactory. 

To Widows.—The RSV’s version 
of 1Tim.5:5,6 is good and quite 
smooth. Possibly one may find the 
expression “self-indulgent” a_ trifle 
weak. The Greek term is stronger, 
signifying “leading a voluptuous or 
dissolute life.” 
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To All in Common. —If the RSV 
version of Rom. 13:9 is followed 
in the Catechism, the initial words 
will read, “The Commandments are 
summed up in this sentence. .. .” 
This is more intelligible to the sae 
ern reader than the KJV. The re- 
mainder of the verse is practically 
identical in both versions. — The 
words in the Catechism, “and per- 
severe in prayer for all men” with 
a reference to 1 Tim. 2:1, are not 
a quotation from the KJV _ but 
rather a summary of the passage. 
The RSV’s wording of the passage 
is good and suitable for insertion in 
the Catechism. 


THE PROOF PASSAGES 


The Bible. — The RSV renders 
2 Peter 1:21, (1) and (8): “Men 
moved by the Holy Spirit spoke from 
God,” omitting “holy” for text-critical 
reasons. The adjective adds nothing 
essential and its omission does not 
impair the Apostle’s argument. The 
passage in the RSV is, if anything, 
even more effective than in the form 
in which the KJV has it.— The RSV 
has no important changes in 2 Tim. 
8:15-17 (2), (6), and (8). The lan- 
guage is clearer for the modern reader 
than that of the KJV.—The RSV 
translation of 1 Cor. 2:18a (4) 
superior to the KJV, both in point 
of English and in closeness to the 
Greek original. —In John 17:17 (5); 
10:35 (7); Ps. 119:105 (9); John 5:39 
(10); Luke 11:28 (11); 2:19 (12); 
John 14:23 (18), it is immaterial 
which version is followed. 

Law and Gospel. — All passages 
(14)-(19) in this section serve 
equally well in RSV form. In 1 John 
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4:9 (17) the substitution of “only” 
for “only begotten” has been crit- 
icized, but it should not be over- 
looked that without any misgivings 
we use “His only Son” in the Apostolic 
Creed. 


The Ten Commandments 


General.— The RSV rendering of 
Rom. 2:14, 15 (20) and (25) is very 
good. Incidentally, the RSV corrects 
the erroneous “meanwhile” of the 
KJV in v.15. — Rom. 13:10 (21) is 
identical in RSV and KJV. 

The First Table 

The First Commandment.—All pas- 
sages (22)—(72) in the RSV serve 
well as proof passages for the respec- 
tive point of doctrine in connection 
with which they appear. — Rom. 1: 
19,20 (24) in the RSV is a very 
smooth translation and an improve- 
ment over the translation offered by 
the KJV. — The translation, “Thou art 
God,” in RSV and KJV, Ps. 90:2 (29), 
is superior to that of the Catechism, 
“Thou art, God.” The Hebrew accen- 
tuation supports the rendering of the 
RSV and KJV. — in Ps. 189:4 (35) the 
RSV’s “even before a word is on my 
tongue,” reproduces well the original 
Hebrew “for nonexistence of a word 
[is] on my tongue.” —In Deut. 32:4 
(40) the RSV’s “a God of faithful- 
ness” is clearer to the English reader 
than the KJV’s “a God of truth.” — 
In Ex. 34:6 (44) the RSV has the 
better division, “The Lord, a God 
merciful and gracious,” over against 
the KJV’s, “The Lord God, merciful 
and gracious.” Cf. the Masoretic ac- 
cents. — In John 15:26 (52) the RSV’s 
rendering of nagdxAntos by “Coun- 
selor” rather than by “Comforter” may 
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be faulted by some, but the trans- 
lation of the term into English repre- 
sents a difficult problem. In general 
the word means one who is sum- 
moned or called to one’s side for the 
purpose of pleading a cause before 
a judge. The translation “Counselor” 
is therefore not out of line with the 
meaning of the word. — The transla- 
tion of Prov. 3:5 (60) is clearer in the 
RSV for the English-speaking reader. 
— Mark 10:24 (62) appears in the 
RSV without the words “for those 
who trust in riches.” The omission 
is based on manuscript evidence. It 
would be better to replace this proof 
passage in the Catechism by 1 Tim. 
6:17; Prov. 11:28; or others. — The 
translation “to take refuge,” RSV, is 
closer to the original Hebrew than 
“to trust,” KJV. 

The Second Commandment. — The 
proof passages (73)—(96) serve very 
well in RSV form. — Ex. 20:24 (76) 
in RSV is an improvement over KJV. 
— The same holds good of 2 Cor. 1:28 
(80) in respect to language and closer 
adherence to the Greek. — The freer 
translation of Heb. 6:16 (83) in RSV 
is an aid to a more ready understand- 
ing of the passage. — Matt. 5:33-37 
(84) in the RSV is far clearer to the 
modern English reader than in the 
KJV. — Both Lev. 19:31 (87) and 
Deut. 12:32 (90) in the RSV are im- 
provements over KJV.—In the pas- 
sage Matt. 15:8 (91) RSV _ omits 
“draweth nigh unto Me with their 
mouth and,” following the Nestle text. 
This omission, however, does not im- 
pair the usefulness of the text as a 
proof passage. 


The Third Commandment. — All of 
the passages (97)—(115) serve their 
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purpose equally well in the wording 
of the RSV. —In Rom. 14:6 (99) the 
RSV omits “and he that regardeth not 
the day, to the Lord he doth not 
regard it” on textual grounds. The 
presence or absence of these words is 
immaterial. The English of the RSV 
is far more understandable than that 


of the KJV. — Acts 2:42 (102) in the’ 


RSV is an improvement. The text 
appears in the Catechism also as 
(109), (476), (676), (690), and 
(700).— The verb “reject” in Luke 
10:16 (104), RSV, reproduces the 
Greek better than the verb “despiseth” 
in KJV. — The translation in Eccl. 5:1 
(107) in the RSV is better and more 
easily understood than in the KJV. 


The Second Table 

General. — It is immaterial whether 
passages (116), (117), and (118) are 
used in RSV or in KJV wording. 

The Fourth Commandment. — All 
the passages (119)—(127) in the 
wording of the RSV are suitable as 
prooftexts. — Rom. 13:2 (120) is more 
readily understood.in the RSV text 
than in the KJV form. — In Acts 5:29 
(127) “we must,” RSV, conveys the 
exact meaning of the Greek more 
concisely than the KJV’s “we ought.” 

The Fifth Commandment. — The 
RSV wordings of (128) to (140) lose 
nothing of their effectiveness as proof- 
texts. — Rom. 13:4 (129) is much 
clearer in the RSV text than in that 
of the KJV.—Rom. 12:19 (181) in 
the RSV is an improvement over the 
KJV. — The RSV’s translation of Matt. 
5:22 (182) omits “without cause” for 
text-critical reasons. Luther’s German 
version likewise omits the phrase. — 
The RSV’s translation “slander” in 
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Matt. 15:19 (184) is better than the 
KJV’s “blasphemies.” Blasphemy in 
modern English denotes an offense 
against God, but in the passage the 
offense is obviously against fellow 
men. In Eph. 4:31 the KJV translates 
Biaopyuta by “evil speaking,” which 
is better than “blasphemy,” but does 
not express the idea as well as “slan- 
der.” — The RSV renders Matt. 5:25 
(138) freely in the light of the parallel 
passage Luke 12:58. This procedure 
brings out the meaning much more 
clearly than does the KJV. — “In 
Christ,” Eph. 4:32 (140) in the RSV 
is the exact reproduction of the Greek 
év Xotote. 

The Sixth Commandment. — The 
passages (142)—(159), with one ex- 
ception, in their RSV wording are 
well suited as prooftexts. In a num- 
ber of instances the language of the 
RSV is more meaningful to the mod- 
ern reader than that of the KJV, e. g., 
Matt. 5:28 (146), “looks at a woman 
lustfully”; Eph. 5:3, 4 (147); 1 Peter 
2:11 (149); and Eph. 4:29 (151). 
The exception referred to is Prov. 23: 
31-33 (154) which has no place as 
a prooftext in the study of the Sixth 
Commandment, since ni! in the con- 
text does not denote “strange women,” 
but rather, as the RSV has it, “strange 
things,” e. g., hallucinations. The He- 
brew word may indeed be used of 
lewd women, as in Prov. 22:14. But 
the context in Prov. 28:31-83 deals 
with the befuddled state of a person 
who has overindulged in wine. It 
would be better to eliminate the pas- 
sage from the Catechism at this place. 

The Seventh Commandment. — The 
RSV texts of (160)—(163) are good 
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prooftexts, but Ps. 87:21 (164), 
though the RSV’s is better than the 
KJV’s, does not belong here. As the 
RSV indicates, the verse in its context 
speaks of the deterioration of the 
wicked person’s economic state. He 
borrows, but he finds himself unable 
to pay back what he owes and so is 
ruined. But the righteous man, ac- 
cording to v. 21b, is blessed with 
earthly goods, so that he is in a po- 
sition to show compassion to others 
and give them the support they need. 
— Also good in their RSV form are 
the passages (165)—(171), particu- 
larly (171). 

The Eighth Commandment. — All 
proof passages, (173)—(184), in- 
cluded under this Commandment, in 
the RSV serve well. Prov. 31:8, 9 
(182) reproduces the sense of the 
Hebrew far better than the KJV. 

The Ninth Commandment. — In Is. 
5:8 (185) the pronoun “they” is in- 
correct. The RSV has corrected this 
to “and you are made to dwell,” etc. 
The RSV’s translation of the entire 
verse is better than that of the KJV. 
— All passages (185)—(189) are sat- 
isfactory. 

The Tenth Commandment. — The 
proof passages (190)—(194) in their 
RSV form are quite satisfactory. 
James 1:14,15 (191) may be more 
readily intelligible in the RSV than 
in the KJV. 

The Close of the Commandments. 
The RSV’s wording of proof passages 
(195)—(200) is good. 

The Fulfillment of the Law. — Proof 
passages (201)—(208) from the RSV 
serve well. Very neat is the RSV’s 
translation of Phil. 3:12 (206). 
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The Purpose of the Law. — All pas- 
sages (209)—(214) in RSV serve 
their purpose. 

Sin. — The RSV passages for (215) 
to (233) serve their purpose well. — 
The RSV’s translation of Rom. 10:4 
(232) is somewhat free, but so is 
Luther's “Wer an den glaubt, der ist 
gerecht.” 

The Apostles’ Creed 


The First Article 


I Believe. — All texts (234)—(244) 
in RSV wording are suitable as proof 
passages. Heb. 11:1 (236) in the 
RSV is an improvement over the KJV 
in point of clear English for the 
present-day reader.— The same may 
be said of Ps. 87:5 (238).—In Eph. 
3:14 (244) the RSV omits the words 
“of our Lord Jesus Christ,” for text- 
critical reasons. This, however, does 
not impair the value of the passage 
as a prooftext. 

God Made Me and All Creatures. — 
The translations of (245)—(247) in 
RSV are good. In fact, its wording 
of Heb. 11:3 (246) is an improve- 
ment in clearness over the KJV. 

The Angels.— All passages (248) 
to (260) in this section serve well in 
RSV form. — In Heb. 1:14 (248) and 
(254) RSV replaces “for them” by 
“for the sake of,” which is closer to 
the Greek. Luther’s German has the 
same, um derer willen.—In Matt. 
25:31 (249a) the RSV omits “holy” 
since it is poorly attested in the Greek 
manuscripts. — In Ps. 103:20 (252) 
and (258) the KJV has the free ren- 
dering “that excel in strength’; the 
RSV with its “you mighty ones” ad- 
heres more closely to the Hebrew, 
which has literally “mighty ones of 
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power.” — In 2 Peter 2:4 (256) the 
KJV has “into chains,” while the RSV 
has “to pits,’ adopting the better- 
attested reading otgoic in the Greek. 
The KJV _ translates the reading 
oeioaic. For the Catechism it is im- 
material which text is used. — Eph. 
6:12 (257) in the RSV reproduces the 
Greek more closely than the KJV and, 
in some respects, makes the passage 
better suited as a prooftext. 

Man. — The passages (261)—(264) 
are acceptable in the RSV. — In Gen. 
5:3 (265) the RSV offers the trans- 
lation “became the father of” instead 
of “begot”—an unnecessary change. 
— Ps. 17:15 (266), no matter what 
version’s text is followed, looks like 
a very poor prooftext in view of exe- 
getical difficulties. It should either 
be entirely omitted or a better pas- 
sage substituted. — In its rendering of 
Ps. 189:14 (267) the RSV adopts a 
number of arbitrary emendations, 
partly based on the ancient versions, 
and renders the passage entirely use- 
less here as a prooftext. The KJV 
follows the Hebrew text rather well 
and thus has the better translation. 

God Still Preserves Me and All 
Creatures. — All passages (268) to 
(280) in RSV wording lend them- 
selves well as prooftexts. 


The Second Article 

The Names Jesus and Christ. — The 
RSV’s translation of (281)—(284) is 
satisfactory. — John 3:34 (285) is a 
poor proof passage since the state- 
ment, both in RSV and KJV, is gen- 
eral. The words “unto Him,” as the 
italics in the KJV show, are supplied 
and not found in the original Greek. 
Luther’s German Bible omits these 
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words. The limitation of the state- 
ment to Christ is a matter of inter- 
pretation. It would be better to omit 
this passage from the Catechism. — 
John 17:3 (286) is satisfactory in the 
RSV. — In the case of John 8:86 (287) 
the KJV’s rendering “he that believeth 
not” is preferable to the RSV’s “does 
not obey.” According to Thayer, the 
verb which is involved has the mean- 
ing “to refuse or withhold belief.” 
The RSV’s translation is thus a little 
weak but linguistically not an im- 
possible one. Hence, the text as it 
stands in the RSV may be used as 
a prooftext.— The RSV’s translation 
of 2 Tim. 1:12 (288) is satisfactory to 
make the point for which the passage 
is quoted. The latter part of the 
passage differs from the KJV; the 
former following Luther’s interpreta- 
tion, while the latter understands the 
wou of the Greek as a_ subjective 
genitive. 

The Two Natures in Christ. —In 
view of the criticism leveled against 
the RSV that it shows a tendency to 
detract from the glory of our Lord, 
it is noteworthy that all passages 
(289 )—(322), with the single excep- 
tion of Rom.9:5 (292), in the form 
appearing in the new version serve 
as prooftexts just as effectively as 
those now in the Catechism from the 
KJV. This does not mean, however, 
that in each instance the translation 
of an individual passage is satisfac- 
tory in its entirety. Such cases will 
be noted below. — Rom. 9:5 (292) 
presents a problem in punctuation to 
the exegete. The Greek text orig- 
inally had no marks to guide the 
reader. Commentaries such as Stéck- 
hardt and Hodge, to mention but two, 
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make what seems a conclusive argu- 
ment for the general correctness of 
KJV’s translation of the verse. That 
the translators of the RSV were aware 
of the textual situation is indicated 
by their alternative rendering at the 
foot of the page, “Christ, who is God 
over all, blessed forever.” One can 
only wish that they had put the words 
of the footnote into the body of their 
text and relegated the doxology “God, 
who is over all, be blessed forever” 
to the margin as the less acceptable 
translation. As it stands, the text of 
Rom. 9:5 in the RSV has lost its force 
in a discussion of the divine names 
which the Scriptures apply to Christ. 
But its elimination is compensated by 
the substitution of two passages in 
the RSV, Titus 2:13 and 2 Peter 1:1, 
texts which unequivocally declare 
that Christ is God and Savior. Oddly 
enough, the KJV in these two in- 
stances falls short of the RSV in 
bringing out the true meaning of the 
text.—In John 1:14 (307) the RSV 
has “only” instead of “only-begotten.” 
Reference to this rendering of yovo- 
yevys was made in dealing with the 
wording of the Second Article in the 
enchiridion. The RSV in the same 
passage is more accurate in its trans- 
lation “from the Father” than the KJV 
with its “of the Father.” The Greek 
has the preposition xagd. in the phrase 
and not the plain genitive suggested 
by the KJV. Luther reproduces the 
phrase with vom Vater.—In Acts 
3:15 (313) the RSV speaks of “the 
Author of life,” while the KJV has 
“Prince of Life.” Both translations 
may be justified, since the noun 
ceynyos may denote either “prince” 
or “author.” In the latter meaning it 
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definitely occurs in Heb. 2:10. — The 
words of Ps. 49:7, 8 (817) in the 
RSV at first glance seem quite suit- 
able as a prooftext, but unfortunately 
the translation is arbitrary. Literally 
the Hebrew means: “A man [any- 
body] surely cannot purchase back 
a brother; nor can he pay his ransom 
[i.e., the ransom for him] to God; 
and costly is the purchase price of 
their soul [i.e., their person].” In 
view of the contents of the entire 
psalm the choice of Ps. 49:7,8 as a 
prooftext at this point in the Cat- 
echism is unfortunate. The words 
alone sound convincing enough, but 
actually they do not support the 
argument. 

The Office of Christ. — All passages 
(323 )—(833) are satisfactory. 

The Savior in the State of Humilia- 
tion. — Proof passages (334)—(372) 
in RSV wording serve adequately in 
the connection in which they appear. 
— Phil. 2:5-8 (384) is difficult to trans- 
late. The English in the KJV is not 
completely satisfactory. The RSV’s 
rendering of v.6 appears preferable 
to that of KJV. In v.7 the KJV’s 
“He made Himself of no reputation” 
lacks clarity and besides is more in 
the nature of an interpretative para- 
phrase than a translation. In general 
it may be granted that the English 
of Phil. 2:5-8,in the RSV represents 
an improvement over the KJV. —In 
Luke 1:35 (885) the RSV replaces 
the KJV’s unappealing “holy thing” 
by “the child,” no doubt an improve- 
ment. In the latter part of the verse 
RSV drops “of you,” which, however, 
does not affect the sense of the verse. 
—Is.7:14 (337) in the RSV has the 
much-criticized “the young woman” 
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instead of the Septuagint’s “virgin.” 
With the added reference to Matt. 
1:18 the proper understanding of “the 
young woman” in Is, 7:14 appears 
fully safeguarded. To insist that the 
use of “the young woman” in the 
prophet’s message in any way preju- 
dices the virgin birth of Christ seems 
like conjuring up a difficulty which 
does not exist. — The rendering of 
Is. 53:3 (342) in the RSV is more 
readily intelligible than the corre- 
sponding KJV text. — In John 19:3 
(344) the RSV adds, on manuscript 
evidence, “they came up to him.” 
The addition is immaterial. — Heb. 
2:15 (856) ends with the statement 
“were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage,” which the RSV reproduces 
more simply by “were subject to life- 
long bondage.” — In the Messianic 
prophecy, Gen. 3:15 (859), the RSV 
replaces the “it” by “he.” It thereby 
commits itself to the interpretation 
that the woman's “seed” is a single 
definite person. — 2 Cor. 5:21 (865) is 
a good translation in the RSV. — Sim- 
ilarly Is.53:5 (866) is preferable to 
the KJV, which offers “the chastise- 
ment of our peace.” The RSV’s ren- 
dering “the chastisement that made 
us whole” is more readily understood. 
— The RSV omits Matt. 18:11 (368) 
from the body of the Gospel, and 
puts its translation in a footnote. 
Reference to text-critical editions 
shows that experts generally regard 
the verse as an interpolation, No 
difficulty is created by granting the 
correctness of the opinion of experts 
on the Greek text, for practically the 
same words occur in Luke 19:10. In 
view of the doubtful genuineness of 
Matt. 18:11, it would be well to sub- 
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stitute the passage from Luke in the 
Catechism. — In 1 John 2:2 (370) the 
RSV uses “expiation” in place of the 
KJV’s “propitiation.” There is no ob- 
jection to this.—The word “master” 
in the RSV of 2 Peter 2:1 (372) re- 
produces the Greek deondtnv more 
accurately than “Lord,” KJV. 


The Savior in the State of Exalta- 
tion. — The RSV’s translation of proof- 
texts (373)—(409) serves satisfac- 
torily. — In 1 Cor. 15:4 (376) the RSV 
reproduces the passive of the Greek 
text by “he was raised,” whereas the 
KJV substitutes the active voice. — 
Eph. 4:10-12 (888) seems very plain 
in the English of the RSV. —In Rev. 
5:9 (404) the RSV for textual reasons 
omits the pronoun “us,” but from the 
context supplies “men.” —In the in- 
stance of Gal. 2:20 (406) it is interest- 
ing to note that the KJV and the RSV 
both translate the same Greek text 
but separate the words differently. 
Each of the two translations is pos- 
sible, but that of the RSV seems 
preferable. 


Third Article 


The Holy Ghost. — Most proof pas- 
sages in this section, (410)—(457), 
are satisfactory in the RSV version. 
Exceptions are noted below. — Titus 
3:5, (417) and (488), was dealt with 
under Baptism in the enchiridion. — 
The clause “that is set on the flesh” 
in the RSV’s translation of Rom. 8:7 
(422) seems inferior to the KJV’s 
“carnal.” The Apostle is referring to 
the state of the mind and not to the 
object towards which its interest is 
directed. The Greek literally means 
“the mind of the flesh,” which Luther 
translates well by fleischlich gesinnt 
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sein. — In the context, the RSV’s “I be- 
came your father,” 1 Cor. 4:15 (485), 
is better than the KJV’s “I have be- 
gotten you.” —In Ps. 51:10 (441) the 
RSV translates the latter part of the 
verse by “put a new and right spirit 
within me.” Since the psalm deals 
with the repentant sinner who seeks 
a restoration to his former relation- 
ship to God, the change has no ad- 
vantage over the KJV’s “renew a right 
spirit within me.” — Similarly, in Phil. 
1:6 (450) the phrase in the RSV “at 
the day of Jesus Christ,” is inferior 
to the KJV’s “until the Day of Jesus 
Christ.” The Apostle in the context is 
referring to the continuing process of 
bringing the good work in a Christian 
to completion up to his death. 


The Holy Christian Church. —Again 
the majority of the passages (458) to 
(483) in the RSV serve adequately as 
prooftexts. — Luke 17:21 (461) raises 
the old problem of the meaning of 
évtos in this passage. Is it “within” 
or “among”? The RSV prefers the 
latter, the KJV the former. — In Matt. 
16:18 (463) the RSV interprets the 
Greek, “gates of Hades,” to mean 
“powers of death.” It is obvious that, 
strictly speaking, this is not a trans- 
lation but a paraphrase.—The RSV 
in Eph. 5:27 (467) offers the passive 
translation “that the church might be 
presented before him,” where the 
Greek has the active, as the KJV 
has it, “that He might present it to 
Himself.” The RSV thus makes the 
church the subject of the statement, 
while according to the Greek it is 
Christ, to whom the church owes its 
existence, who presents it to Himself. 
The RSV’s translation spoils the state- 
ment. — In 1 Peter 2:5 (468) the RSV 
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translates the first verb as an impera- 
tive “be built,” following Luther’s 
lead. The KJV prefers the indicative. 
The fact is that the verb form allows 
for either. — The translation “difficul- 
ties” which the RSV has in Rom. 16:17 
(482) for oxdvdala seems weak. 
Better would be something like “oc- 
casions of stumbling” or “occasions 
of offense.” 

The Forgiveness of Sins. — With the 
exception of 2 Tim. 1:12 (498) all 
proof passages (484)—(505) in RSV 
form are adequate in the context in 
which they appear. A discussion of 
2 Tim. 1:12 is found in connection 
with (288).—The RSV shifts the po- 
sition of “power” in Rom. 8:38 (499), 
but this is of no consequence for the 
meaning. —In Acts 16:34 (503) the 


participial phrase, “believing . . ., 
KJV, becomes a final clause in the 
RSV, “that he had believed. .. .” 


Luther’s translation is similar, dasz 
er an Gott gliubig geworden war. — 
The RSV’s translation of Rev. 1:5,6 
(505) is based on a Greek text with 
the verb “free” (Avoavtw) and the 
noun “kingdom” (faoetav) instead 
of “wash” (Aovoavt) and “kings” 
(Baotdsic), respectively, KJV. 

The Resurrection of the Body. — 
With the exception of Job 19:25-27 
(507) the proof passages (506) to 
(515) in RSV serve well.—In Job 
19:25-27 the first and the last verses 
are relatively easy to translate, as the 
similarity of the verses in the KJV 
and in the RSV may be presumed to 
indicate. V. 26 is a crux interpretum. 
The KJV translates the first section 
of the verse, “and though after my 
skin worms destroy this body.” Al- 
though there is no “though,” “worms,” 
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or “body” in the original Hebrew, as 
the italics in the printed text indicate, 
the translation seems to reflect the 
general sense of the verse half. The 
RSV’s translation does not diverge 
too greatly from that of the KJV. 
An attempt at a more literal rendering 
might be: “and afterwards, in respect 
to my skin, they [i. e., the destructive 
forces] will have destroyed this [ac- 
companied by a gesture pointing to 
his wretched body, which Job did 
not even consider worthy of a name].” 
The continuation in the second half 
of the verse would be: “but from 
[out of] my flesh I shall gaze on God.” 
That a restoration of the body after 
death is in Job’s mind is clear, but 
unfortunately the RSV spoils the 
thought by its “without my flesh.” — 
The translation “lowly body,” which 
the RSV has in Phil.3:21 (508), is 
better for our time than KJV’s “vile 
body.” “Vile” is today associated with 
contempt, an idea foreign to the 
Greek “body of lowliness.” — “Im- 
perishable” in 1 Cor. 15:52 (509), 
RSV, is a more adequate rendering 
for the modern reader than “incor- 
ruptible,” this adjective having today 
the meaning of “impossible to bribe.” 
— The RSV’s “narrow gate,” in Matt. 
7:13 (515), sounds more familiar than 
“strait gate,” KJV. 

Life Everlasting. — All prooftexts 
under this caption, (516)—(528), in 
the RSV are well suited. Eph. 1:8-6 
(526) is an improvement over KJV 
so far as clarity is concerned. 


The Lord’s Prayer 


General. — The proof passages 
(529)—(557), with the exception of 
(544), adequately serve also in the 
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RSV form. — Matt. 6:7 (530) with its 
modern English is an improvement. — 
In Is. 63:16 (535) the RSV, following 
the Masoretic accentuation, translates 
“our Redeemer from of old,” while 
the KJV links “from of old” with the 
noun “name” and makes a separate 
sentence of the combination: “Thy 
name is from everlasting.” The pas- 
sage is satisfactory as a prooftext in 
either version.—In Phil. 4:6 (538) 
the RSV’s translation “have no anx- 
iety” is superior in our time to the 
KJV’s “be careful for nothing.” — The 
RSV, in John 16:23 (544) shifts the 
phrase “in my name” to make the 
passage read: “He [the Father] will 
give it to you in my name,” in accord- 
ance with the text which Nestle has. 
This change renders the passage un- 
serviceable as a prooftext at this 
point. An adequate substitute in the 
RSV would be John 14:18, 14; or 
15:16.— The RSV connects James 1: 
6,7 (549) with v.8 as does also the 
Nestle text. This does not impair the 
use of the passage as a prooftext. 
Furthermore, the English of the RSV 
is clearer than that of the KJV. — 
The translation of Matt.5:44 (551) 
in the RSV is based on a shorter ver- 
sion of the Greek text (cf. Nestle) 
without loss of value as a prooftext. 
—In 1 Tim. 2:8 (5583) the RSV re- 
produces the article found in the 
Greek, “the men,” as Luther also has 
it, die Médnner. The KJV’s “men” 
makes the Apostle’s statement apply 
in general, while he no doubt had 
specific men in mind. In the same 
passage the RSV’s translation “quar- 
reling” for diaAoytouot may be ques- 
tioned. Basically the word denotes 
“a thinking over” and apparently in 
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the passage is used in the sense of 
“doubting” as the KJV renders it. In 
Luke 24:38 the RSV renders the plural 
of this same noun by “questioned.” — 
Matt. 6:6 (554) in the RSV is a trans- 
lation of a shorter form of the Greek 
which appears in the Nestle edition. 
As a prooftext the passage does not 
lose its force. 

The Introduction. — At the close of 
l1John3:1 (558) the RSV, on the 
basis of manuscript evidence, has the 
addition “and so we are.” This has 
no effect on the general meaning of 
the passage. — Rom. 8:15 (559) in its 
first part is well rendered in the RSV. 
However, the RSV with év @ begins 
a new sentence which then continues 
into vv. 16 and 17. The év @ is thus 
taken in the sense of an adverbial 
of time equivalent to the English 
“when.” However, év @ in Mark 2:19, 
Luke 5:34, and John 5:7 clearly means 
“while” and is so translated in the 
RSV in these passages. Similarly in 
Rom. 8:15 “while” would be better 
than “when.” Decisive, however, 
against the RSV’s sentence division 
in Rom. 8:15 is Gal. 4:6, a parallel 
statement by Paul, where the RSV 
correctly has: “Because you are 
sons, God has sent the Spirit of His 
Son into our hearts, crying, ‘Abba! 
Father!” The RSV’s version of Rom. 
8:15 ff., which follows Moffatt, can 
hardly be branded as contrary to the 
Scriptures, but it looks like an inferior 
rendering in comparison with that 
offered by the KJV. Since the pas- 
sage in RSV form no longer serves at 
this point in the Catechism, Gal. 4:6 
of this modern version would be a 
fully adequate substitute. — The RSV 
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in Gal.3:26 (561) understands the 
words “in Christ Jesus” adverbially 
with “are,” while the KJV more nat- 
urally regards them as an adjectival 
modifier of “faith.” Ultimately, how- 
ever, the text in either version serves 
as a satisfactory prooftext. 

The First Petition. — All passages 
under this heading, (562)—(566), 
serve adequately in the RSV form. 

The Second Petition. — The same 
may be said of prooftexts (567) to 
(572).— The translation of 2 Thess. 
3:1 (570) in the RSV is quite good. 

The Third Petition. — Proof pas- 
sages (573)—(583) in the RSV ver- 
sion serve well. However, if the RSV 
text of 1 Peter 1:5 (581) is used, the 
entire verse must be quoted in order 
to be clear. The Catechism quotes 
only part of the verse. 

The Fourth Petition. — Proof pas- 
sages (584)—(592) in the RSV are 
suitable. — In 2 Thess. 3:11 (587) the 
KJV has “walk disorderly,” which the 
RSV replaces by “living in idleness,” 
a translation which fits very well into 
the context. In a similar way, in v.7 
it reproduces the verb jtaxthoopev 
by “we were idle.” — For Heb. 13:16 
(588) see (171). — Matt. 6:33, 34 
(591) in the RSV is an improvement 
over the KJV.—The same may be 
said of Ps. 127:2 (592). Cf. Luther’s 
translation. 

The Fifth Petition. — All passages 
(593 )—(598) in RSV form are satis- 
factory. 

The Sixth Petition. — The same 
holds good of proof passages (599) 
to (607). — Matt. 18:7 (602) is a difh- 
cult passage to translate. The KJV 
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uses the noun “offenses” for oxdvdaia. 
The RSV in a footnote states that 
the meaning of the word literally is 
“stumbling blocks” and translates by 
“temptations to sin” in an effort to 
convey the meaning of the Greek 
word somewhat more clearly to the 
modern reader. The KJV’s translation 
“offenses” lacks clarity. 

The Seventh Petition. — All pas- 
sages (608)—(615) are satisfactory 
in the RSV text. 
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The Nature of Baptism. — The Cat- 
echism quotes Mark7:4 (616) from 
the KJV with brackets, “except they 
wash [baptize],” to show that Baz- 
titew has the general meaning “to 
wash.” The RSV, however, adopts 
the reading davtiowvtat, “they purify 
themselves” (cf. Nestle), so that this 
part of the passage no longer serves 
its purpose. However, later in the 
same verse occurs the noun fan- 
tuouovs, which both KJV and RSV 
translate by “washings.” The entire 
context speaks of washing, cf. in v. 3 
vixpwvtat, “they wash.” In view of the 
RSV’s translation of the latter part 
of v.4, the passage still serves ade- 
quately as a prooftext at the point 
where it appears in the Catechism. — 
All passages (617)—(686) are satis- 
factory as proof passages in their RSV 
form. — 1 Cor. 4:1 (620) is clearer to 
the modern reader than in the KJV. — 
In Acts 2:41 (621) the RSV omits 
“gladly” as does the Nestle text. This 
does not affect the meaning of the 
passage. — Eph. 6:4 (622) was dealt 
with in the discussion of the Table 
of Duties, section Parents. — In Mark 
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10:18-15 (625) the RSV reproduces 
the Greek very nicely with “were 
bringing” (imperfect), and “rebuked” _ 
(aorist). “Indignant” in the RSV well 
reflects Jesus’ reaction. Luther has 
unwillig. For the somewhat ambig- 
uous “as a child” the RSV substitutes 
“like a child.” — Matt. 18:6 (627) pre- 
sents a difficulty for the translator. 
The KJV translates the Greek which 
literally means “causes to stumble” by 
“shall offend,” which is subject to 
misunderstanding by the modern 
reader. The RSV offers the trans- 
lation “causes to sin,” which conveys 
the intended meaning much more 
clearly. 

The Power of Baptism. —The one 
passage (637) under this caption is 
satisfactory in the RSV. 

The Significance of Baptizing with 
Water. — The statement made in con- 
nection with the previous section ap- 
plies also to (688)—(641). 


The Office of the Keys and Confession 

General. —The passages (642) to 
(655) are adequate as proof passages 
in the RSV. — Matt. 8:8 (655) in the 
RSV is preferable to KJV on account 
of its plain, modern English. 

The Office of the Ministry. — The 
four passages (656)—(659) are ade- 
quate prooftexts in the RSV. 

Church Discipline and Excommu- 
nication. — Matt. 18:15-17, quoted 
under Question 278, serves adequately 
in RSV form. — Similarly passages 
(660 )—( 662). 

Confession and Absolution. — Pas- 
sages (663 )—(672) offer no difficulty 
as prooftexts from the RSV. 
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The Sacrament of the Altar 

General. — All passages (673) to 
(677) are adequate in the RSV text. 

What the Lord’s Supper Is. — Pas- 
sages (678)—(691) generally serve 
adequately in RSV form. In the in- 
stance of 1 Cor. 11:27 (681) the RSV’s 
translation “guilty of profaning” is an 
interpretation of the Greek %voyos, 
which simply means “guilty,” as the 
KJV renders the word. —In Mark 
14:24 (682) the RSV, like the Nestle 
text, omits the adjective “new” before 
“covenant.” This does not materially 
affect the meaning of the passage. — 
In Gal.3:15 (683) the RSV’s clear 
and understandable modern English 
is worthwhile noting. 

The Benefits of the Lord’s Supper. 
Luke 22:19, 20 (692) was discussed 
previously in connection with the 
words of the institution in the Small 
Catechism. — Proof passage (693) is 
adequate in the RSV translation. 

Salutary Use of the Lord’s Supper. 
1 Cor. 11:28, 29, quoted in the answer 
to Question 319, serves adequately in 
the RSV text form. — The same holds 
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good of passages (694)—(703). — 
The translation of Rom. 16:17 in the 
RSV was discussed under proof pas- 
sage (482). 
Conclusion 

The author in all humility confesses 
that this study of the RSV and our 
synodical Catechism is by no means 
exhaustive and that much more could 
and ought to be said. Nevertheless it 
is his hope that the article may con- 
tribute something towards stimulating 
a serious study —by our clergy and 
teachers of religion in general — of 
the role which the RSV may play in 
teaching the truths of Christianity. 
It seems to the writer that, even when 
the shortcomings of the RSV are em- 
phasized, Dr. Pieper’s dictum in his 
Christliche Dogmatik, I, 419, holds 
good: “We face the fact that among 
the generally known translations of 
the Bible there is not a single one in 
which Christian doctrine in all its 
parts does not find expression and in 
which the opposing errors are not 
rejected.” 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Epucation Derinep. — Education does not mean teaching people what 
they do not know. It means teaching them to behave as they do not behave. 
It is not teaching the youth the shapes of letters and the tricks of numbers, 
and then leaving them to turn their arithmetic to roguery and their literature 
to lust. It means, on the contrary, training them into the perfect exercise and 
kingly continence of their bodies and souls. It is a painful, continual, and 
difficult work to be done by kindness, by watching, by warning, by precept, 
and by praise, but above all — by example. — Jonn Ruskin. 


A Gicantic Task. — Teaching may be thought of as the most presumptuous 
of all professions; the most presumptuous of all activities of which a man is 
capable is the willing assumption of responsibility for the future destiny of 
another person. This is the presumption inherent in friendship, in love, in 
parenthood, and in teaching. And the good friend, lover, parent, and teacher 
is more presumptuous than the bad, since he acts with the awful knowledge 
of the enormity of his action— LEonarp GarpNER in Phi Delta Kappan. 


Our Second Teachers College 


The First Decade 
L. G. BicKEL 


Three score and three years ago 
Concordia Teachers College at Sew- 
ard, Nebr., had its beginning. Its 
founding and its development were 
due to the deep interest of the pio- 
neers in Christian education. Then 
as now a teacher shortage prevailed. 
The flourishing teacher-training sem- 
inary at Addison, IIl., was unable to 
supply the needs. The first missionary 
pastor in Nebraska, the Rev. A. W. 
Frese, organized a school with an en- 
rollment of 40 pupils the first year. 
It was taken for granted that pastors 
teach school. In 1880 twenty-four 
pastors were teaching in twenty-three 
schools, with an enrollment of 741.1 

The original intention of the Lu- 
therans in Nebraska was to establish 
a preparatory college for the training 
of pastors. The first official record of 
plans for a college appears in Pro- 
ceedings of the Nebraska District in 
1889.2 Three generous offers of land 
and funds had been received. How- 
ever, the convention did not act on 
the matter. Member congregations 
were urged to reach a decision on 
the question whether and where a 
preparatory college was to be erected. 

No meeting of the District was 
held in 1890, the year of the triennial 
convention. The 1891 convention does 
not mention the project. However, 


1 Walter A. Vahl, Nebraska History of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, 
Ohio, and Other States, Lincoln, Nebr., 
1945. 


2 Nebraska District Proceedings, 1889, 
p: 63. 


in 1892 a committee was elected to 
receive offers that were being made, 
to select the most suitable location, 
and to submit its recommendations 
to the congregations. No report of 
the findings of this committee is on 
record. By the time the synodical 
body met in 1898, a memorial re- 
questing that a teachers seminary be 
erected in Nebraska was before the 
convention. It is possible that this 
memorial originated in a pastoral 
conference in the Saginaw Valley in 
Michigan and was written by Dr. L. 
Fuerbringer, whose son Alfred was 
later to serve the college as president. 
The time was ripe for action. The 
Nebraska District readily accepted 
the change in the type of college in 
their territory, and so it came about 
that the Missouri Synod voted in 1893 
to establish a teachers college in 
Nebraska. 

These actions were stimulated and 
supported by able spokesmen from 
the young Nebraska District. Among 
these were the Rev. H. Frincke of 
Lincoln and the dynamic and elo- 
quent pastor, George Weller, of 
Marysville. The equally effective 
Vice-President, Pastor C. H. Becker, 
together with Pastor John Hilgendorf, 
formed an enthusiastic group of sup- 
porters of the project. An enabling 
resolution to establish a teachers col- 
lege resulted. 


3 Synodalbericht Verhandlung der Deut- 
schen Evangelisch-Lutherischen Synode von 
Missouri, Ohio, und andern Staaten, ver- 
sammelt als siebente Synode. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1893, pp. 74, 75. 
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Little time was lost in getting 
action. The choice of location was 
Seward, a pleasant little city about 
twenty miles west of Lincoln. What 
determined the choice, or who made 
it, does not seem clear. The pro- 
ponents and supporters of the Seward 
site were capable and enthusiastic 
men who had displayed keen interest 
in the work of the church. Their 
efforts no doubt contributed to the 
result. 


The times were far from auspicious. 
Both drouth and depression conspired 
against the project. Once again these 
pioneers demonstrated that to thrive 
ideas and ideals do not necessarily de- 
pend on money or crops. They some- 
times develop and come to fruition in 
spite of adverse conditions. During 
these years of trouble the Missouri 
Synod added three colleges to the 
seven it was supporting. 

The donors purchased 60 acres, set 
aside 20 acres for the college, and 
sold the remainder in lots. These 
were men of action. In spite of the 
lack of a clear directive to build, 
they saw no good reason for waiting. 
During the summer of 1894 excava- 
tion began. In August the Nebraska 
District convened at Hampton. The 
Board of Control reported on the 
progress of the project and requested 
approval of its action. This appears 
to have been cheerfully given. In 
fact, the convention resolved to add 
an additional story to the planned 
structure. 


The cornerstone was laid on Au- 
gust 29, the day after the close of the 
convention. Many of the delegates 
were present. The chairman of the 
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Board of Control, Pastor George 
Weller, performed the ceremony. 
Dr. A. L. Graebner of St. Louis 
preached the main sermon. The Rev. 
H. Frincke of Lincoln also partici- 


Pres. George Weller 


pated. Thus the keel was laid. The 
ship needed a captain. The Board of 
Control in its meeting on the first 
of October elected Pastor George 
Weller as the first professor and act- 
ing president, and the Rev. C. H. 
Becker succeeded him as chairman 


of the board. 


The dedication was delayed, quite 
understandably so, until Novem- 
ber 18. It was a day of rejoicing, 
and hearts beat warm in spite of the 
cold weather. The next day the 
college began its career with 18 stu- 
dents, one professor, and an assistant, 
H. Martin, who taught music part 
time after he had completed his work 
of teaching. 


Dr. Martin P. Simon, who wrote 
his doctoral dissertation on the his- 
tory of Concordia Teachers College, 
has this to say about the first pro- 
fessor and president of the college: 
“Professor Weller was a character of 
unusual picturesqueness. All his for- 
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mer students testify to the dynamic 
force of his personality. Practically 
the first thing most of those who knew 
him mention is the unique manner in 
which he could keep the attention of 
people in sermon or speech. ‘Of this 
square-shouldered, tobacco-chewing 
six-footer, every alumnus will testify 
that Professor Weller was a man 
who made an impression on his stu- 
dents that is never forgotten. [H. O. 
A. Keinath, “The Story of Concordia,” 
the Broadcaster, VIII (November 
1934) ].’”4 

The life of a professor and presi- 
dent of a college was a varied one. 
Professor Weller taught all classes 
except music. Mrs. Weller was in 
charge of the care and feeding of 
the students. Weller planted the first 
trees on the campus. His cows fur- 
nished the milk, and his horse was 
considered available for college use. 

The enrollment doubled the second 
year, and additional teaching strength 
was needed. Although no authoriza- 
tion for such had been made, the 
Board of Control, with the consent 
of the President of Synod, Dr. H. C. 
Schwan, engaged Mr. F. Hackstedde 
on a temporary appointment. Thirty 
students were enrolled on the open- 
ing day. The curriculum was fully 
prescribed. The school had actually 
added a second year to the academy 
program. The request for an addi- 
tional professor was declined by the 
general body at its meeting in Fort 
Wayne, but Professor F. Hackstedde’s 
appointment was ratified. The con- 


4 “College in the Cornfield,” a thesis pre- 
sented to the School of Education and the 
Graduate School of the University of Ore- 
gon, June 1953 (Typed), p. 33. 
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vention also declined a request for 
funds for the erection of a refectory. 

The fact that the general body had 
adopted a waiting policy stirred the 
local District to action. A collection 
was announced. The local Board of 
Control preceeded to erect a building 
before the District convention could 
approve the construction. Neverthe- 
less the completed building was gladly 
accepted by the convention. 

The general Synod in 1899 named 
the “acting” president Weller as per- 
manent incumbent. It also sanctioned 
the continuance of the third profes- 
sorship, but the synodical body was 
not ready to invest larger sums of 
money in the college. Only two thou- 
sand dollars was granted when eight 
thousand had been requested for an 
addition to the first building on the 
campus. 

The young school grew steadily 
even under rather hard conditions. 
However, by 1905 it had outgrown 
its infant years. The Board of Con- 
trol petitioned the general body for 
a service building, with an emergency 
clause to begin construction at once. 
A further and perhaps more signifi- 
cant request was to extend the pro- 
gram to a six-year course. The 
Nebraska District endorsed these 
requests. 

The action of the general body 
was favorable on both requests. 
Dr. Simon notes that it was due 
largely to the eloquence and the 
fervor of George Weller, the president 
of the young school, that at the end 
of its first decade it had achieved its 
full stature. Its program was ex- 
tended to a six-year course. The 
needed buildings had been granted. 
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The college was ready to face the 
future in the spirit of its youth in 
full vigor. 

The intervening years have brought 
both troubles and triumphs. The 
progress of Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege has been steady. There were 
times of difficulty. A financial crisis 
coupled with a disastrous drouth 
visited the area. Through it all Con- 
cordia grew strong because it had its 
times of testing. However, sunshine 
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is typical of Nebraska, and so it is with 
the history of Concordia. Through 
the years God has been good and has 
blessed the labors of those who teach 
and learn here. Hundreds have gone 
forth to teach the Word of Life in the 
congregations of the church. Thou- 
sands have been blessed with know]- 
edge of their Savior. Thus the hopes 
of the founders have been bountifully 
realized and their labors have not 


‘been in vain. 


PEN SWIPES 


®@ In a District Edition of the Lutheran Witness it is stated that those who 
abuse speech are divided into three general classes: The first are those who 
are always “putting people in their place,” as if they were ordained by God and 
the Constitution to tell off everybody for what they call “their own good.” 

The second class is made up of such as detract from the merit of others — 
criticizing, finding fault, and putting evil interpretations on all they say or do. 

The third class is made up of just plain liars. Conscious of their own 
littleness and insignificance, they try to give weight to their characters by 
exaggeration or creating a mythical world built according to their own 


specifications. 


@ Below is a list of methods found in the literature of educational geography. 
They were copied from Appendix A of a dissertation by Lorrin G. Ken- 
namer, Jr., “The Development of Methods in the Teaching of Geography.” 


activity method 
analytical method 
appreciation lesson 
argumentative lesson 
associating method 
catechetical method 
chant method 
comparative method 
concentric-synthetic method 
concert recitation 
constructive method 
contract method 
conversational method 
dalton method 
deductive method 
development method 
dramatization method 


genetic method 

German method 
home-geography method 
individual-exercise method 
inductive method 
industrial method 
journey method 
laboratory method 
map-drawing method 
memoriter method 
object method 
observational method 
open-book method 

oral instruction 

outline method 

problem method 

project method 


project-problem 
method 
reference method 
regional method 
scientific method 
self-activity method 
socialized recitation 
story method 
study recitation 
synthetic method 
team method 
textbook method 
topical method 
type study method 
unit method 
visual method 
workshop method 


Most of them can probably be reduced to three steps — (1) the teacher 
talked; (2) the children did some assignments; (3) they took a test. 


®@ Vermont has declared it illegal to serve garbage to pigs unless it is cooked 
at least 30 minutes. And to think of all the raw garbage that is served to 
humans in the form of some modern books, plays, motion pictures, and 


television programs! 


Arithmusic 
(Arithmetic in Music) 


VERNA STELZER HINCK 


This script is intended for a sound 
movie, filmstrip, or one-act play, for 
fifth-grade level. The purpose is to 
show the relationship between whole 
notes, half notes, quarter notes, eighth 
notes, dotted halves, and dotted quar- 
ters, as well as the meaning of com- 
mon time (4); and through it to 
facilitate the learning of, and work- 
ing with, these fractions: 4, 1, 1, 3, 
and 3. 

Suitable scenes and actions through- 
out would be adapted to the story. 
The main characters are Paul and 
an animated quarter note. 


* * * 
A new day is dawning, and all 


nature awakens. Paul, too, is stirring, 
but he appears to be troubled by 


a bad dream. As he turns and tosses, 
he begins mumbling. A word here 
and there is intelligible. 

“Lousy~.’ . fractions.) fate 
em... (strikes with fist at imag- 
inary enemy). There! That’s what 
I think of ’em. . . . Rather sing, or 
whistle, or even practice my violin. 

. . No stupid fractions bothering 
me then... .” 

Out of the morning mist a fairy 
dances in through the open window. 
It is none other than a quarter note 
in fairy dress. “Hello, Paul.” 

Pau. (sits up, rubbing his eyes): 
Wh—wh—who are you? Where did 
you come from? 


> 


QuarTER Note: Don’t you remember 
me? You saw me yesterday morning 
when you sang your opening prayer, 
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“Now Thank We All Our God.” See, 
I brought the hymn with me. 

(As soon as the song is shown on the screen 
or chart, Paul is delighted to recognize the 
visitor. Each time as he points to a quarter 
note, it is shown in bold relief.) 

Q. Nore: Do you know how long to 
hold me when you sing? 

Paut: Sure. We learned that by tap- 
ping. I would give you one full tap 
like this. (Demonstrates.) 

Q.N.: That’s right very often, but not 
always. Just look at these numbers 
at the beginning (4). We call them 
the time signature. The bottom num- 
ber; the ... 

P.: That’s the denominator. 

Q.N.: Yes, you're right. The denom- 
inator tells you what kind of note 
should receive one full tap or one 
count. Suppose the fraction looked 
like this: 1. How would you read 
that? 

P.: That’s easy. That says one fourth. 
Q.N.: If it were one fourth of a 
dollar, what would you call it? 

P.: A quarter. 

Q. N.: I'm called a quarter note. But 
now let me show you why I have 
that name. Some members of my 
family are waiting in the same song. 
See if you can find “Father” Note 
way at the end of the hymn. He's 
round like an egg and has a hole like 
a doughnut. 

P.: Here he is, I betcha. He doesn’t 
have a handle either. 

Q.N.: We call that “handle” a stem, 
Paul. “Father” Note’s real name is 
Mr. Whole Note. Now see if you can 
find “Mother” Note. She is almost like 
“Father” Note except that she does 
have a stem. 
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P.: “Mother” Note is used often. 
Look, here’s one. Here’s another and 
another. (Points out several.) What 
is her real name? It can’t be Mrs. 
Whole Note, because it doesn’t look 
quite the same. 

Q.N.: Her real name is Mrs. Half 
Note. I’m going to help you tell me 
why. Do you see some lines like tiny 
fence posts separating some of the 
notes? 

P.: Do you mean these lines? (Points 
to lines as notes fade back on screen 
and bar lines become more prom- 
inent.) 

Q.N.: Yes. Those little bar lines di- 
vide the song into measures. 

P.: Why? What do they measure? 
Q.N.: That’s a good question. Do 
they measure the spaces on the line? 
P.: Well, here’s a short space for a 
measure, and here’s a much longer 
one. It can't be that. 

Q.N.: Find the time signature again. 
P.: Here it is: 4. 

Q.N.: What does that 4 in the de- 
nominator mean to you now? 

P.: Let's see. You told me before. 
Oh, I remember — it means that I am 
to count or tap one for each quarter 
note like you. 

Q. N.: Good for you, Paul. Now look 
at the top number. 

P.: That's the numerator. 
4 also. 

Q.N.: That tells you to look for four 
quarter notes or some notes that are 
worth that much in each measure. 
Can you find a measure that has four 
quarter notes in itP 

P. (points to second measure): This 
has four notes. 


It says 
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Q.N.: Four notes, yes. But are they 
all quarter notes? 


P.: Nooooo — they don’t all look quite 
the same. 


Q.N.: Ill introduce you to my big 
brother and my little sister pretty 
soon. Right now I’m still waiting for 
that measure with four quarter notes 
in it. 

P. (Points successfully this time and 
with a little encouragement finds six 
such measures.) 


Q. N.: Now find a measure that has 
only one note and nothing else. 

P. (Points to Mr. Whole Note.) 
Q.N.: If he is in a measure all alone, 
he must be worth how many quarter 
notes? 


P.: Four. 
Q.N.: Here’s another way to write 
that: 1=,. Can you find the 


numerator? 


P. (writes in the 4 and says): One 
equals four fourths. 1= 4. 

Q.N.: If I write 4= , can you 
finish that? 

P. (writes and says): Four fourths 
equal 1. 4 =]. That's easy. We had 
that in arithmetic with apples and 
cake and pie, but I didn’t know it 
was in music, too. 


Q.N.: Mr. Whole Note is worth four 
times as much as I am. I am only 
worth what fraction of Mr. Whole 
Note? 

P.: You are worth 1 of a whole note. 
Oh, that’s why you have your name, 
Quarter Note, isn’t it? 

Q.N.: Youre right. Let’s hunt some 
more now. See if you can find a 
measure that has just two notes in it, 
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but look out —I want both notes to 
be the same kind. 

P. (moves finger along staff lines until 
he comes to such a measure): This 
one has just two notes and they are 
both half notes. 

Q.N.: It takes both of them to fill 
a measure or to be worth as much 
as how many whole notes? 

P.: It takes two of them to be worth 
just one whole note. 

Q.N.: Then one of them is worth 
what fraction of a whole note? 

P.: One half. Oh, now I see, that’s 
why you called this note a half note 
in the first place. 

Q.N.: Try to finish this if you can: 
mone 

P. (writes and says): One equals two 
halves. Or I can say this: 2 = 1. 
Q.N.: That's fine. But you haven't 
told me yet how many counts a half 
note would get. 

P.: A whole note like this (points) 
gets 4 counts. A half note is worth 
just half as much, so it should get 
2 counts because I know that 4 
of 4 is 2. 

Q.N.: Thatta boy! One half note is 
worth as much as how many quarter 
notes? 

P.: Two. 


Q. N.: Would this be a full measure: 


eer 


P.: There are two quarter notes, and 
the half note is worth two more, so 
that is four in all. Yes, that’s a meas- 
ure. Could the half note come first 


like this: d _ J? 


Q.N.: Surely, or even like this: 
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i d J . One half note is always 
worth two quarters. I wonder if you 
could write that down with fractions? 
P. (speaking slowly as he writes): 
b=h 

Q.N.: And how about 2 quarter 
notes or 2.P 

P.: Two quarter notes are the same 
as one half note, or ? = ay 

Q.N.: Youre right on the beam, 
Paul. That’s fine. Now find another 
kind of measure that has just two 
notes in it. They don't have to be 
alike now. 


P. (spying a lk he points exultantly 
and then scratches his head): 1 know 
that this half note is worth two quar- 
ter notes, and there is one more 
quarter note, but that’s only three in 
all. I thought there were supposed 
to be four. 

Q.N.: You're quite right. Our time 
signature still says +. Don’t you see 
something else in that measure? 

P.: Does this dot count? 

Q.N.: It certainly does. We call this 
note a dotted half note. But now let 
me ask you how much it is worth. 
P.: We needed something worth a 
quarter note to make our 4. That 
must be it. 

Q. N.: Tl show you now how to tell. 
That half note equals two quarters, 


| oS 4 Ah doesn’t it? How much 
would half of the half note be worth? 
(Covers one of the quarter notes.) 


P.: Just one of those quarter notes. 
Q.N.: That dotted half note then 


means two quarter notes cd J) 
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plus half of the half note, or one 


more quarter ( A ), or three quar- 
ters in all. A dotted half note would 
get three counts. Now let's write 
that this way: 


(Paul writes): 


ab 
2 


a 9)e0 


a 


i) 


q 
Q. N.: What's different about the first 
measure? 


P.: There’s only one note there. Say, 
it’s only a half note. That only makes 
two quarters. Something’s wrong. 


Q.N.: Look again. Don’t you see 
something else? 


P.: That’s the only note there. But 
there is a heavy black line. What 


does that mean? A F 2 


Q.N.: That’s a time-out sign we call 
a “rest.” Where it rests right on the 
line like that, it must be worth how 
many quarter notes? 


P.: It would have to be worth two 
because-2 + 2 = 4, 

Q.N.: You're beating me to it now. 
Look how you used those fractions. 
I think it’s time for me to be on 
my way. 

P.; Oh, don’t go yet! You promised 
that I would meet your big brother 
and your little sister. 

Q.N.: So I did. There they are in 
the second measure — my big brother 
(points to ae and my little sister 


U6.2) 
P.; How do you do, er.......... 
Q.N.: Oh, I'm sorry! I didn’t tell 
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you their names yet. But if this one 
was a dotted half ( @:), can you 


guess my big brother's name? 
P.: He must be “Dotted Quarter.” 


Q.N.: Good for you. And now for 
little sister. See the pretty hat she’s 


she 
but she never goes without it. Her 
name is Eighth Note. It takes eight 


like her to fill up a whole measure. 
(Writes): 


De ae aa 


Can you write that in a shorter way, 
Paul? 


P. (writes and says): 8 =1. Then 
this must also be true: 1 = §. 


Q.N.: Certainly, it is. How many 
eighth notes do you think it would 
take to be worth as much as one 
half note? 


P.: That ought to be half as many — 4; 


ion 2 pS ahs 


4=1 14, 
gq, OF = 


0. N.: And ot many eighth notes 
am I worth? 


wearing ( )? Sometimes 
swings it down low like this: 


P.; Youre worth only half as much 
as a half note; so you should be 
worth half as many eighth notes. 
You're worth two eighth notes, aren't 


yee. Like this: ’ eh) ee 


2—i1 


7) 0 G4. 

Q.N.: Of course, I like to think that 
it takes two little eighth notes to be 
worth as much as I am. That’s why 
I call her (pointing to Eighth Note) 
“Little Sister.” 
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P.: But why is he (pointing to f *) 


your “Big Brother”? 


Q.N.: Shhh! He thinks he’s much 
better than I am because he’s worth 
a little more. You see, I am worth two 


eighth notes like this: y = a) 2 . 


If you'd take just half of what I'm 
worth, how many eighths would you 
take? 

P.: I'd take just one eighth. 

Q.N.: That's what that dot means 
again. Take just half as much as that 
note is worth, and add it to the note. 


= - & 
—— 

2) a) By . We write 
tions like this; 1—= 
(Paul fills in ote 


numerator 
and answer) 
So Dotted Peiitedt is worth 3, and 'm 
only worth 2 

P.: That’s ei you call him “Big 
Brother,” isn’t it? 

Q.N.: Look once more at the sec- 
ond measure now. First you see 


Dotted Quarter ( u . )» who is worth 


it in frac- 


as aa 


a: Ay By Then comes one more 


2) . How many eighths would 
that be in all? 


P. (Puts another eighth behind the 


other three eighths: D ) a) ay VY 


That’s four eighths. 
Q.N.: Can you do this, too? 
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3 Q.N.: Oh, oh! I hear Mother calling 

+i you. If we keep on visiting, I know 

P. (Paul writes the answer): ee little boy who is going to be late 


Q.N.: But @) 2 2 1) ae 


the same as 2 : 


P.: They are also worth as much as 
two of you. I see it! Then there are 
two more quarter notes, and that 
makes four in all to fill up the meas- 
ure. (Mother is heard calling Paul 


to get up.) 


for breakfast and late for school. Ill 
see you in your songs today. 

P.: I'll be looking for you. And won't 
you please come again and show me 
some more things about your family? 
Fractions are fun like this. 

Q.N.: That’s a promise, Paul. We'll 
have lots of fun together. See you 
soon. Good-by. 


Success THRoucH FRIENDLINESS. — Much of success can be credited to 
friendliness and co-operating with people. Someone, we cannot discover who, 
created the following rules as fundamental sty in attracting friends. 


Keep skid chains on your tongue; always say 


ess than you think. Cultivate 


a low, persuasive voice. How you say it often counts for more than what 


you say. 


Make promises sparingly, and keep them faithfully, no matter what it 


costs you. 


Never let an opportunity pass to say a kind and encouraging thing to or 
about somebody. Praise good work done, regardless of who did it. If criticism 
is merited, criticize helpfully, never spitefully. 

Be interested in others; interested in their pursuits, their welfare, their 
homes, and families. Make merry with those who rejoice, and mourn with 
those who weep. Let everyone you meet, however humble, feel that you 


regard him as a person of importance. 


Be cheerful. Keep the corners of your mouth turned up. Hide your pains, 
worries, and disappointments under a pleasant smile. Laugh at good stories, 


and learn to tell them. 


Preserve an open mind on all debatable questions. Discuss, but don’t 
argue. It is the mark of superior minds to disagree and yet be friendly. 

Let your virtues, if you have any, speak for themselves, and refuse to talk 
of another’s vices. Discourage gossip. Make it a rule to say nothing of another 


unless it is something good. 


Be careful of others’ feelings. Wit at the other fellow’s expense is rarely 
worth the effort and may hurt where least expected. 

Pay no attention to ill-natured remarks about you. Simply live so that 
nobody will believe them. Disordered nerves and a bad digestion are common 


causes of backbiting. 


Don’t be too anxious about getting your just dues. Do your work, be 
patient, keep your disposition sweet, forget self, and you will be respected and 


rewarded. 


Start Eartier. — It has been realized that persuading young people to 
become teachers is rather difficult and cannot be instituted as a recruitment 
program restricted to the junior and senior years of secondary schools. . . . 
It is found that choice of teaching as a vocation is often made when the pupil 
is in the seventh or eight grade. — Eucene G. WILKINS. 


Let’s Have an Arts and Crafts Fair 


G. F. DuENsING 


“You can't draw a crowd!” was a 
statement made in all sincerity when 
the advisability of staging an arts 
and crafts fair was first mentioned. 
Nevertheless, a committee of three 
faculty members was chosen to or- 
ganize the exhibit. The results were 
gratifying beyond all expectations of 
even those people who believed in it. 

In planning the fair certain aims 
were kept in mind. They are the 
following: 

1. To interest and acquaint parents 
and children with the school’s 
art program 

2. To stimulate children’s interest 
in various media of expression 

3. To give children wider expe- 
riences in the fields of arts and 
crafts 

4, To give children an opportunity 
to use what they have learned 
in a practical way 

5. To give children experience in 
public relations 


It was assumed that there might 
be a certain amount of lethargy to be 
overcome in the congregation. There- 
fore a publicity campaign was con- 
sidered essential. The idea of a fair 
was first mentioned to the congre- 
gation in a routine report by the 
Board of Education. Additional in- 
formation was given to all societies 
in the church by some faculty mem- 
ber or representative. Church and 
school papers featured the fair, grad- 
ually stepping up the tempo. The 
pupils — by far the best disseminators 
of “propaganda” — were given three 


mimeographed invitations to present 
or mail to friends and relatives. In 
addition, a letter and invitation was 
sent to Lutheran schools in the city, 
to public and Catholic schools in the 
near vicinity, and to certain individ- 
uals, such as heads of several depart- 
ments of a university, to the school 
doctor and nurse, and to suppliers of 
the generous amounts of free mate- 
rials. 

Displaying the entries was a gi- 
gantic yet satisfying undertaking. 
Decorations consisted of numerous 
colorful mobiles of various sizes, de- 
signs, and combinations of materials 
suspended in the gymnasium and cor- 
ridors. In addition, approximately 
2,000 entries from _ kindergarten 
through Grade 8 were displayed. 
Every child was represented by at 
least one entry. On display were the 
following: 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Finger painting Posters 

Tempera painting Clay modeling 

Fabric painting Soap carving 

Spatter painting Wood carving 

Oil painting Papier-maché 

Pencil and ink Clothwork 
drawing Reedwork 

Colored pencil art Pipe-cleaner art 

Charcoal and chalk Construction-paper 


Stencil work work 


Crayon work Wallpaper work 
Scribble drawings Mapwork 

Mobiles Bookmarks 
Collages Symmetrical design 
Murals Free hand cutting 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Woodworking — 
including jigsaw 
work and wood 
turning 

Mechanical drawing 


Metal 

Plastics 

Leather — includin 
belt designs ioe 
leather tooling 
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HOME ARTS 
Clothing Table planning 
Sewing Plate design 
Color harmony Fabric picture 
Home furnishings design 


In addition, some working stations 
were in operation where children 
demonstrated finger painting, spatter 
painting, reedwork, and leatherwork. 

Before the public was invited to 
view the display, three judges — the 
president and immediate past presi- 
dent of the Society of Independent 
Artists and an elementary public 
school teacher who had majored in 
art — decided which entries were 
worthy of awards. Ribbons were at- 
tached with a gold seal to these ar- 
ticles. All entries were then identified 
with a card giving name of pupil, 
grade, age, and art area or medium 
employed. 

Approximately 800 adults and chil- 
dren attended the fair during the 
three-hour period. Upon entering the 
school, visitors were welcomed by two 
pupils who also offered directions or 
information to strangers. As they en- 
tered the gymnasium — where the dis- 
play was — other pupils in the capac- 
ity of ushers and guides distributed 
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program booklets, evaluation sheets, 
and souvenir blotters on which was 
printed the following: “Compliments 
of Holy Cross Lutheran School Arts 
and Crafts Fair, May 20, 1955.” 

Of what value was this fair? People 
were actually amazed at what was 
being accomplished in school in this 
area. This was the surest and finest 
way of selling a program to the con- 
gregation. A great interest was 
aroused in the children. The pub- 
licity and good will gained for the 
school was in itself reason enough 
for the fair. Pupils were given an- 
other opportunity to work together, 
and many of them had the chance to 
cultivate and develop abilities of 
leadership. 

If you plan to have a fair, by all 
means have the articles on display 
more than one night. Solicit the help 
of the P. T. A. and the school board. 
But, above all, make it a school 
project, a faculty project, a congre- 
gation project. Expect to spend a 
considerable number of hours in 
planning and hard work. And your 
personal returns? Just a great deal 
of good old-fashioned satisfaction! 


FITLY SPOKEN 


— Drudgery is as necessary to call out the treasures of the mind as harrow- 
ing and planting those of the earth. — MarcareT FULLER. 


-—I love children. They do not prattle of yesterday: their interests are all 
of today and the tomorrows — I love children. — RicHarp MANSFIELD. 


— Not always shall you be what you are now. — CHARLES SANDBURG. 
— We have committed the Golden Rule to memory; let us now commit 


it to life. — Epwarp MARKHAM. 


— You cannot force the growth of human life and civilization, any more 
than you can force these slow-growing trees. That is the economy of Almighty 
God, that all good growth is slow growth. — Gaynor. 

— The victory of success is half won when one gains the habit of work. 


Saran A. BOLTON 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Do It Now. — Now is the time for all 
members of the Lutheran Education Asso- 
ciation and the National Lutheran Parent- 
Teacher League to take out the calendar 
for the year and encircle the dates August 5, 
6, and 7. These are the dates for the annual 
convention of the two organizations in- 
dicated. The 1956 combined convention 
will be held on the campus of Concordia 
Teachers College, 7400 Augusta St., River 
Forest, Ill. 

The following description of the program 
to be offered during the forthcoming con- 
vention should prove to be a stimulus for 
every member of the LEA, together with 
local PTL units, to plan now to benefit from 
the offerings arranged by Program Chair- 
man Pastor Paul Roeder and his committee. 
The theme for the annual meeting is “Train 
Up a Child” (Prov. 22:6). Registration of 
all delegates and guests will occur on Sun- 
day, August 5, between 2:00 P.M. and 
7:00 P.M. 

At 7:00 P. M. on Sunday the official open- 
ing of the convention will take place in the 
quadrangle of Concordia Teachers College, 
and the keynote address will be offered by 
Dr. Paul Lange of Lutheran High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. His theme will be “Building 
on Basic Principles in Christian Education.” 
The opening service will be followed by 
a program of Christian fellowship planned 
by Christ Lutheran Church Parent-Teacher 
League, Chicago, Ill., under the leadership 
of Mrs. Gertrude Waltz, president of Christ 
Church PTL. The first day’s activities will 
close with a vesper service conducted by 
Pastor Walter C. Maas, Indianapolis, Ind. 

On Monday morning keynote presidential 
addresses will be presented by Mr. Arthur 
E. Christian, Elgin, Ill., president of the Lu- 
theran Education Association, and Dr. 
Waldemar A. Link, Park Ridge, IIl., pres- 
ident of the National Lutheran Parent- 
Teacher League. The principal address on 
the morning program will be presented by 
Dr. Arthur L. Miller, St. Louis, Mo., on the 


theme “The Role of Education in the 
Growth of the Church.” At 10:30 on Mon- 
day morning sectional meetings will be held 
to discuss three phases of the address by 
Dr. Miller. Mr. Walter H. Hartkopf, prin- 
cipal, St. Luke’s Lutheran School, Chicago, 
will direct a discussion on “Improving the 
Contributions of the Lutheran Schools to 
the Welfare and Growth of the Church.” 
Pastor Erich F. Brauer, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Executive Secretary, Board of Parish Edu- 
cation, South Wisconsin District, will be the 
leader of another group discussing “Improv- 
ing the Contributions of the Sunday Schools 
to the Welfare and Growth of the Church.” 
The third group will discuss “Improving 
Our Program of Christian Education for the 
Teen-Ager.” The latter sectional meeting 
will be directed by Pastor Walter Riess, 
St. Louis, Mo., Board for Parish Education, 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 

Monday afternoon will be devoted to 
separate business meetings of the Lutheran 
Education Association and the National Lu- 
theran Parent-Teacher League. The busi- 
ness sessions will be followed by a review 
of the 1956 yearbook Lutheran Philosophy 
of Education, led by Dr. L. G. Bickel, editor, 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr. 

Sectional meetings of the LEA will in- 
clude the topic “Basic Training for Local 
Boards of Christian Education” (A. H. 
Kramer, Executive Director of Christian 
Education, Northern Illinois District), and 
an analysis of the 1955 yearbook Symposium 
on the Teaching of Religion (Dr. A. E. Witt- 
mer, Executive Secretary of Christian Edu- 
cation, Atlantic District). 

The sectional meetings of the NLPTL on 
Monday afternoon, following the annual 
business meeting, will feature round-table 
discussions of parental responsibility toward 
the mental, physical, spiritual, and social 
development of the child. 

The annual convention banquet will take 
place in the dining hall of Concordia Teach- 
ers College at 6:30 P.M. Monday. The 
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principal speaker for the banquet will be 
Dr. Frank B. Miller, Bradley University, 
Peoria, Ill.. Master of Ceremonies for the 
event will be Dr. Reuben Hahn, Executive 
Secretary, Student Service Commission, The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 

The busy Monday schedule will conclude 
with a vesper service in the college quad- 
rangle. 


Tuesday, August 7, 1956. — After the 
opening devotions on Tuesday the combined 
convention will hear a panel discussion on 
“Two-Way Channels of Communication 
Between Parent and Teacher.” The mod- 
erator will be Dr. A. V. Maurer, Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. Panel- 
ists will be Mr. Victor Waldschmidt, prin- 
cipal, and Miss Elfrieda Miller, Grace Lu- 
theran School, River Forest, Ill. Also par- 
ticipating in this panel will be a mother, 
Mrs. Dorothy Kuhlman, and a father, Mr. 
E. K. Hasselbring of Grace, River Forest. 
Sectional meetings will discuss “Current 
Controversy on Reading Methodology” (Dr. 
Alfred Schmieding, Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, Rivert Forest, Ill.); “Parent-Teacher 
Understanding of Discipline Problems,” 
directed by Mr. Elmer A. Arnst, St. Paul 
Lutheran School, Melrose Park, Ill.; and 
“The Implications of Desegregation for our 
Schools and Sunday Schools,” directed by 
Dr. Lewis Spitz, Concordia Seminary, Saint 
Louis, Mo., and assisted by Professor Martin 
Koehneke, president, Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, Il]., and Dr. W. A. 
Kramer, Board for Parish Education, The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 

Separate sessions of LEA and NLPTL 
will follow on Tuesday afternoon. The LEA 
will hear a symposium-panel discussion on 
the subject “Does the Lutheran School Meet 
the Lofty Objectives Set for It by the 
Church?” Moderator for the panel will be 
Dr. William A. Kramer, with participating 
panelists Mr. Arthur Amt, Executive Secre- 
tary, Board of Parish Education, North Wis- 
consin District; Dr. Martin J. Maehr, Con- 
cordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr.; 
Rev. William Boehm, chairman, Northern 
Tllinois District Board of Education; Mr. 
Kermit C. Meyer, principal, Ebenezer Lu- 
theran School, St. Louis, Mo.; and Mr. 
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Robert Spanier, Clarendon Hills, Hinsdale, 
Ill., Church Board of Education. 


NLPTL sectional meetings will partici- 
pate in discussions led by Mrs. Harvey 
Zunker, Wauwatosa, Wis.; Mrs. Frank 
Colba, St. Louis, Mo.; and Mr. Arthur Fen- 
ker, La Porte, Ind. Topics on the agenda 
for these special NLPTL sessions are “How 
to Develop a Good Program,” “How to De- 
velop Reading Among Parents,” and “How 
to Develop Worthwhile Projects.” 

The joint convention will close at 
4:00 P.M. on Tuesday, with the installa- 
tion of newly elected officers. 


Additional comments with respect to the 
1956 convention should include the fact that 
the entire campus of Concordia Teachers 
College will be at the disposal of the con- 
vention guests. There will be no conflict 
of dates with Concordia’s summer session, 
which terminates on August 8. An addi- 
tional attractive feature is the availability 
of a convention package-expense arrange- 
ment. Housing throughout the convention, 
meals, the annual banquet, and registration 
may be obtained for only $18.00. Low 
rates are available to those who wish to 
participate in any one of the areas men- 
tioned above. 

The convention committee requests that 
reservations be mailed as soon as possible 
to the National Lutheran Parent-Teacher 
League or to the Lutheran Education Asso- 
ciation, Concordia Teachers College, 7400 
Augusta Street, River Forest, Ill. Those 
desiring the package arrangement are asked 
to send the full amount together with their 
registration. Other members who intend to 
come for any part of the general program 
are invited to remit the $3.00 registration 
fee together with their reservation. 


The ultimate purpose of the total conven- 
tion program is expressed in the passage 
from 1 Peter 4:11: “That God in all things 
may be glorified through Jesus Christ.” We 
trust that Lutheran educators everywhere 
will take advantage of this splendid program 
arranged for them and that the response 
to the invitation by the LEA and the 
NLPTL will be accepted by a large group 
of Christian educators and parents. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 
Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Herbert H. Gross, Alfred P. Klausler, William Lehmann, Morella Mensing, 
M. C. Pieper, Viena G. Takala, N. S. Tjernagel, Leslie R. Zeddies. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


WORSHIP WAYS FOR CAMP. By Clarice M. Bowman. Association Press. $3.00. 


Summer camp programs for church youth groups frequently have a rather stereotyped 
approach in the area of worship. Actually, if camp counselors, deans, or managers would 
devote time to thoughtful planning of worship programs, the camping experience would 
have far greater meaning for the individual. Miss Bowman offers many valuable worship 
suggestions. She insists that the youthful camper can become far more aware of the power 
and glory of God if camp leaders will appreciate the significance of the setting where 
worship programs are held. Miss Bowman is primarily concerned with offering practical, 
nonliturgical worship aids for leaders of preteen and young teen-age groups. Many of her 
suggestions could also be used in older youth camp groups. Miss Bowman would be the 
first to suggest that her ideas are to serve as a stimulus to original thinking, not as absolute 
patterns. If you find yourself scheduled to serve on a summer Walther League or precon- 
firmation camp staff, take along this helpful book. Your common sense will tell you what 
you can or cannot use. ASRS 


EDUCATION 


WAYS OF TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By R. Murray Thomas. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1955. xiv and 558 pages. $4.75. 


Here is a book on theory and practice of teaching, but never is either of them treated 
as if it were in a vacuum. 

Section I is called “Background for Teaching.” However, in a very unique manner the 
author capitalizes on the beginning student’s interest by taking him into five typical but 
different classrooms of the present. Their differences are pointed out by a comparison of 
general organization, method of curriculum development, organization of classwork, and 
typical lessons. In a following chapter like elements are shown, such as repertoire of 
methods, progress toward many goals, teacher friendliness, pupil participation, provision 
for individual differences, and flexible room arrangements. 

Naturally the chapters on the nature of the child and the origin of American education 
will need to be modified and supplemented to bring in the true Christian point of view. 


Section II on “Classroom Practice” is treated under the headings of the Language Arts, 
Arithmetic and_ Science, Social Learnings, Creative Activities and Recreations, and Eval- 
uating and Reporting Progress. 
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Throughout the book the author shows that there is no one best method of teaching 
under all circumstances, but that the method is determined by a number of variables, such 
as the nature of school organization, quality of pupils, personality and ability of teachers, 
teaching aids at hand, and the physical plant. Examples, illustrations, check lists, and rating 
forms add to the usefulness of the book in introductory courses in elementary education. 
Should a more intensive study of any one topic be desired, one may refer to the bibliography 
at the end of each chapter. 

Teachers in service and administrators may find this book of help in giving them a quick 
overview of current trends in. teaching. Here much depends on the individual’s past pro- 
gram of in-service training. M. C. P. 


TEN BUSY FINGERS. By Elsie S. Lindgren. Rock Island, Ill.: The Augustana Press, 
1955. 60 cents. 


Are you teachers of little children looking for a usable, delightful little book full of 
finger plays? Well — here it is! 

Every teacher interested in the wholesome growth of small children will want a copy 
of this book. Parents, too, will be very happy to have their attention drawn to it. 

This little book of 55 pages contains innumerable action plays for busy fingers and 
hands. The little verses are simple — yet very dramatic. Each one is sure to engage the 
interest of the child and help him enter into the heart of the lesson to be taught. The 
finger plays are arranged in topical units for organization of thought and for a correlation 
with other areas of study. The topical divisions are: We Learn About Jesus, God’s Book 
and Its Stories, God’s Family and God’s World, God’s Child and Prayer, Bible Stories, 
More Bible Stories, Jesus Helpers, God Cares. 

Many helpful suggestions as to the use of finger plays are presented by the author in 
the Introduction. M. M. 


TEXTBOOKS 


FOOD FOR BETTER LIVING. By Irene E. McDermott, Florence Williams Nicholas, 
and Mabel B. Trilling. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1954. Revised. 


This book stresses the relationship between the good family life and the way in which 
the food problem is handled in the home. The authors believe that the high school 
student is more interested in specific foods, their purchase, preparation, and nutritive 
values, than in principles of food preparation or nutrition. The book is therefore concrete 
and objective rather than theoretical and comprehensive. Specific foods are used as 
a core about which to accumulate facts, skills, and experiences. For example: the study 
of citrus fruits and tomatoes is more interesting than an abstract study of Vitamin C. 

The family food problem is taken up from all of its angles: nutrition, menu planning, 
preparation, clearing away and cleaning jobs, serving, table manners, party food, timesaving 
and scheduling, consumer buying, the selection and arrangement of equipment, and kitchen 
planning. It is up to date with its unit on “Freeze for Better Eating,” which contains 
charts, directions, and illustrations on frozen foods. The recipes are family size and 
suited to having students work in family groups. 

At the end of each unit are several class projects; throughout the book there are 
clear-cut directions and well-chosen illustrations. 

The book ends with a Table of Nutritive Values of Foods and a list of audio-visual 
aids that may be used to supplement the book material. 

It is an attractive, well-written, and well-illustrated foods book which would make 
an excellent textbook for second-year food classes in high school. Ve Gr de 
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WELLSPRINGS OF DEMOCRACY. By John M. Brewer. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1952. xii and 232 pages. 

Under this pretentious title is concealed an excellent handbook for leaders of local 
group activities. The subtitle, Guidance for Local Societies, indicates the scope of the 
work. Parliamentary procedures are outlined in meaningful fashion with explicit guidance 
for the effective achievement of group projects. 

The book is designed specifically for guidance of leaders in religious and congregational 
organizations. It is highly recommended for Walther League leaders as well as for men’s 
and women’s organizations within the church, NiSet: 


Music 


SINGING FUN. By Lucille F. Wood and Louise B. Scott. St.Louis: Webster Publish- 
ing Co., 1955. 78 pages, 72 songs. $1.00. 

This collection of songs, most of them by the Misses Wood and Scott, could be used 
as supplementary material for Nursery Schools and the Primary Grades. The accompani- 
ments are simple and the songs generally singable and rhythmically straightforward. The 
songs are grouped into units like “My Family and My Town” and “Fun on the Farm,” 
and the booklet closes with a song story the children will enjoy. 

The make-up is attractive and the texts and notes large enough for the collection to 
be used by both teacher and children. 

There are no specific directions, however, concerning the use of the various songs nor 
any indications of the precise purpose and scope of the book. L. Z. 


PHILOSOPHY 


PRINCIPLES OF THE INFINITE PHILOSOPHY. By Jefferson C. Barnhart. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1955. 88 pages. $2.75. 

Some books are disturbing because of the content, others because of their lack of it. 
Mr. Barnhart’s book falls into the latter class.) The book commends itself to instructors 
of philosophy to show to their students as an example that all which passes under the 
name of philosophy these days is not necessarily such. 

Mr. Barnhart appears to be a student of mathematics. He is obsessed with the 
category of quantity, to the exclusion of any others. On the basis of this lone quantity 
he would generate a universe, a moral one at that! 

The book itself is disturbing because the author explicitly states some of the problems 
he faces, the classic relations: mathematics and reality, mind and body, God and the 
universe, and then blithely ignores them. 

The fundamental problem which underlies his particular venture, whether matter 
is infinitely divisible and therefore subject to the problems of mathematical infinity, both 
extensively and internally, Mr. Barnhart does not solve. 

“The truth is infinite,” Mr, Barnhart asserts. His book is very short. W.L. 


CURRENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


“HOW CAN YOU WIN SUPPORT FOR YOUR SCHOOLS?” By Thomas C. Fetherston. 
The American School Board Journal, December 1955, pages 17 ff. 


The answer to the question in the title basically is: Use idea-communications media 
effectively. An excellent check list of media of communications is provided in the article. 
The major headings in the check list are the following: personal contacts; group contacts; 
newspapers; other publications; booklets; direct mail; radio; television; motion pictures, 
slide films, and photographs; displays and exhibits; posters and billboards. H.G. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Summer School. — Once again this sum- 
mer the seminary will afford seminarians, 
graduate students, and the pastors in the 
field the opportunity to continue their 
studies through its summer school program. 
Dates for the summer sessions are as fol- 
lows: Clinical Training (six weeks), June 18 
to July 27; the five-week term, June 25 to 
July 27; the short term, July 5—July 27. 

Regardless of the weather in store for 
St. Louis this summer, students attending 
the summer school will be able to pursue 
their studies in cool comfort, for all class- 
rooms in Graduate Hall have been air con- 
ditioned. 

Space limitations prevent a complete cat- 
alog of all course offerings, but a partial list 
of courses selected at random from the Sum- 
mer School catalog includes: The Urban 
Church; Science and the Genesis Record; 
Epistles of St. John; The Theology of the 
Book of Concord I; First Corinthians; The 
Christian Life; Social Background of the 
Parables; Life and Work of J. S. Bach; and 
Micah, the Prophet. 

Those desiring further information regard- 
ing the summer sessions are requested to 
direct their inquiries to: Office of Public 
Relations, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis 5, 
Mo. 

Lectures for Wives of Future Pastors. — 
To better acquaint wives and fiancées of 
seminary students with the ramifications of 
parsonage life and the responsibilities and 
duties of the pastor’s wife, the seminary for 
the second year is presenting a series of 
twelve evening lectures devoted to the 
theme “The Pastor's Wife.” Topics to be 
treated in the series include Christian Wor- 
ship, Teaching Religion in the Parish, and 
The Adolescent. Last year over 70 young 
women participated in the discussions, and 
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an almost equal number is attending the 
current lecture series. 


Chorus Completes Successful Tour. — On 
February 6 the Seminary Chorus returned 
from another successful tour through Illi- 
nois, Michigan, and Indiana. Singing under 
the baton of Dr. Wm. B. Heyne, the choris- 
ters presented their message of song to over 
5,400 persons. 

Highlights of the ten-day intersemester 
trip included a tour of the Kellogg Cereal 
Plant in Battle Creek, a visit to St. John’s 
Church in Midland, Mich. (noted for unique 
octagonal design), a visit to the Lutheran 
Institute for the Deaf in Detroit, and a tour 
through the Buick assembly plant in Flint. 
Representing the faculty on the tour were 
Dr. and Mrs. Gilbert Thiele. 


Mission Department Head Called. — The 
Rev. Wm. J. Danker, missionary to Japan, 
recently was extended the call to head the 
Mission Department of the Seminary. After 
serving parishes in Harvard and Chicago, IIl., 
Pastor Danker became our first missionary 
to Japan and served there from 1948 to 1955. 
While in Japan, he was director of our Jap- 
anese missionary efforts. At present he is 
on furlough in the U.S. and pursuing grad- 
uate studies at the U. of Chicago Divinity 
School. 

New Members on Concordia Seminary 
Faculty. — On February 17 two new mem- 
bers of the faculty of Concordia were for- 
mally installed. David S. Schuller, former 
pastor of Luther Memorial Church, Rich- 
mond Heights, Mo., was installed as assistant 
professor of pastoral theology. Horace D. 
Hummel, former pastor of St. John’s Lu- 
theran Church, Blenheim, Md., was installed 
as instructor of Old Testament theology. 

Professor Schuller received an S.T.M. 
from Concordia Seminary in 1951 and an 
M. A. in sociology from St. Louis University 
in 1955. Professor Hummel also has a Con- 
cordia Master’s degree. After three years 
graduate work at Johns Hopkins University 
in Baltimore, Md., he was awarded a Ph. D. 
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in Semitics also in 1955. Schuller is a mem- 
ber of the American Sociological Society. 
Hummel belongs to the Phi Beta Kappa and 
the American Schools of Oriental Research. 

Radio Student Training. — A Radio Stu- 
dent Training program has been inaugurated 
by Concordia in co-operation with Radio 
Station KFUO to give radio and television 
training to ministerial students, especially in 
the field of religious broadcasting. 

Daily workshop periods and weekly class 
lectures and demonstrations are held at 
KFUO, where two studios, workrooms, as- 
sembly hall, offices, and recording equip- 
ment have been made available to the 
students and their instructor. 

The course of instruction will include 
microphone technique, radio announcing, 
program types and formats, television tech- 
niques, creating radio ideas, building pro- 
grams, script writing and production. The 
Radio Student Training (“RST”) will be 
under the supervision of John C. Pfitzer, 
instructor in speech at the seminary. Staff 
members of Station KFUO will be available 
for daily consultation and counsel. 

Enrollment in the course is on a voluntary 
basis, the project being a part of the cul- 
tural-activities field of training at the semi- 
nary. The initial class will be composed of 
41 students who will have an opportunity 
to learn effective use of radio and television 
as a means of communication which these 
media afford the parish pastor in spreading 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RIvER Forest, ILu. 


Three Professors Receive Promotions. — 
Three associate professors were recently ad- 
vanced to the rank of full professor by action 
of the Board of Control and approval of the 
Board for Higher Education of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod, according 
to an announcement by President M. L. 
Koehneke. The three men are Professors 
Albert H. Beck, Arthur E. Diesing, and 
John W. Klotz. This increases to eleven the 
total number of the faculty holding the rank 
of full professor. 

Koehneke Presented Gross Leetures. — 
President Martin L. Koehneke presented the 
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Gross Memorial Chapel lectures at Val- 
paraiso University from February 27 through 
March 2. This series of chapel lectures has 
been established by Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
H. Gross, a brother of Dr. Herbert H. Gross, 
in honor of their parents, John Martin and 
Clara Amanda Gross. The theme for the’ 
series was “Our Heavenly Citizenship.” 


Music Series for Schools Being Edited. — 
The first book of a three-volume series on 
music for Lutheran elementary schools is 
now being edited by Professors Leslie R. 
Zeddies and Victor Hildner, and Mr. E. W. 
Hitzemann, Lutheran school teacher from 
Saginaw, Mich. 

According to Professor Zeddies, the first 


book will contain songs, hymns, and accom- 


paniments, general methods of music teach- 
ing, techniques and guiding principles for 
the lower grades. The series, which will 
cover the lower, upper, and middle grades, 
will include a student’s book and a teacher’s 
manual for each level. 


E. Power Biggs Presented Concert and 
Lecture. — Concert Organist E, Power Biggs 
presented a concert at Grace Lutheran 
Church on the campus on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 19, at 8:00 P.M. He lectured to the 
Concordia student body on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 17, The lecture included some of the 
main events of his European tour with a 
presentation of some of the recordings he 
made while in Germany and Holland as well 
as a discussion of the style and building of 
organs abroad. 

In the annual Poll of Music on the Air, 
conducted by Musical America magazine, 
Mr. Biggs was voted America’s favorite 
organist. This was the seventh consecutive 
time that music critics of the United States 
and Canada have conferred this honor upon 
Mr. Biggs. 


Calls Declined. — The following members 
of the faculty have recently declined calls: 
Dr. Arvin Hahn to State Normal University, 
Bloomington, Ill., and to Valparaiso Univer- 
sity; Prof. S. W. Becker to the pastorate of 
Peace Lutheran Church, Chicago; Prof. 
Alfred Gras to Bethlehem School, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Mr. Francis Schubkegel to 
Bethany School, Detroit, Mich. 
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ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Special Faculty Activities. — Dr. Paul 
Zimmerman was guest lecturer at Kansas 
University at Lawrence, Kans., for a week 
in February during their Religious Emphasis 
Week. 

Professor Robert Garmatz attended the 
National Convention of the Division of 
Audio-Visual Instruction of the National 
Education Association in Detroit during 
March. The convention attracted 1,500 
leaders in the field of Audio-Visual In- 
struction. 

Dr. Raymond Surburg has been named 
advisory member of the Catechism Revision 
Committee of Synod. 

Professor Walter Mueller has been named 
advisory member of a committee selected 
to prepare supplementary readers for the 
elementary grades. 

Professor Paul Rosel performed a dedi- 
catory recital in February at Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, Great Bend, Kans., on an 
organ designed by Mr. Rosel for the new 
church building. 

Professor Reinhold Marxhausen presented 
a one-half-hour television program on 
March 29 over the University of Nebraska 
Television Station KUON-TV. 

Dr. Raymond F. Surburg, assistant pro- 
fessor of religion and education at Con- 
cordia, returned from an activity-filled week 
at the University of South Dakota. Dr. Sur- 
burg was one of six religious leaders repre- 
senting Protestant and Catholic faiths who 
were invited to participate in a “religious 
emphasis week” at the university. Dr. Sur- 
burg presented ten classroom lectures deal- 
ing with the place of religion in the de- 
velopment of history and more particularly 
educational history. In addition to the class- 
room lectures, Dr. Surburg served as panelist 
for three of the five panels presented for 
students and faculty discussion. He also 
spoke at dormitory meetings of two women’s 
groups; addressed the Gamma Delta, Lu- 
theran University students’ organization; and 
preached at Concordia Lutheran Church at 
Vermillion, S. Dak. 

Manager Declined Offer.— Paul Curtis, 
food-service manager at Concordia has de- 
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clined a higher salaried offer to become food 
director at Saint Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minn. The position offered to Curtis was 
newly created and would have included 
supervision of two food-service managers 
which in turn service 1,500 students. Mr. 
Curtis was also asked to help in the plan- 
ning and equipping of a million-dollar com- 
mons building soon to be constructed. 

Concordia feels fortunate to be able to 
retain the services of Mr. Curtis, particularly 
when prospects for an increasing student 
body seem assured in the next years. Mr. 
Curtis said he was happy at the opportunity 
for service to his church and people here 
in Seward. 

Sound Filmstrip Sent Abroad. — Con- 
cordia will soon be publicized in both Den- 
mark and Norway. Copies of the college 
sound filmstrip “For Such as These” and 
other promotional material have been for- 
warded to Miss Birgit Tobiassen at the 
American Library in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
and to Mr. Helge Andersen at the American 
Embassy in Oslo, Norway. The films and 
material were forwarded to Miss Tobiassen 
and Mr. Andersen through the United States 
Information Agency at their request. Their 
requests were made at the time of their 
visit in the Seward home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Mead, publisher of the Seward Inde- 
pendent. Miss Tobiassen and Mr. Andersen 
visited Seward while touring the United 
States late in December. They are em- 
ployees of our Government in their home 
countries and are responsible for information 
about the United States in their countries. 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
Fort WaAyNE, IND. 
Concordia to Operate for Another Year. — 
Concordia Junior College of Fort Wayne, 
by decision of the Board for Higher Edu- 
cation of the Synod, will remain open for 
one additional school year. Students prepar- 
ing for the ministry or the teacher-training 
profession may still enroll on both the fresh- 
man and sophomore college levels of study. 
Contact President Herbert Bredemeier of 
the College. 
Collegiate Music Festival. — The first Lu- 
theran Collegiate Music Festival was held 
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at Fort Wayne, April 8. Choirs of the Saint 
Louis Seminary, Springfield Seminary, Mil- 
waukee Junior College, River Forest Teach- 
ers College, Valparaiso University, and Fort 
Wayne Junior College participated. A total 
of 350 voices. Massed choirs under direc- 
tion of Dr. William B, Heyne of St. Louis. 


ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Academic Convocations. — On Feb- 
ruary 12 Dr. Gerhard Herz of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville spoke on “J. S. Bach 
and the Lutheran Chorale.” His lecture was 
the feature of the second in a series of four 
convocations sponsored in observance of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of Concordia Col- 
lege. 

“Tt is noteworthy,” said Dr. Herz, “that 
Bach during the age of rationalism returned 
to the musical legacy of the Reformation, 
the chorale, and made it musically and 
spiritually the center of his creative art 
work; and this at a time when most ‘pro- 
gressive’ composers, including Handel, shied 
away or turned away from the chorale. 
However, it was logical for Bach to be a 
conservative in history. His uniquely musi- 
cal and pious family can be traced for five 
generations to the Saxony and Thuringia of 
the Reformation. Bach, who did not want 
to be different from his forefathers, con- 
tinued their faith and profession and thus 
became the great guardian of the Lutheran 
musical tradition.” 

The lecture was illustrated with numerous 
slides and recorded examples from Bach’s 
cantatas, Passions, and organ music. The 
lecture was well attended by musicians and 
music lovers in and near Milwaukee, many 
of whom commented on the rich scholarly 
and practical content of the address. 

The third academic convocation was held 
on March 18. Mr. Eugene Wengert, prom- 
inent Lutheran layman and Milwaukee at- 
torney, spoke on “Christ or Caesar.” The 
entire series of academic convocations is 
under the direction of Prof. J. Henry 
Gienapp, chairman of the Anniversary 
Academic Committee. 


Faculty Assignments. — President Walter 
W. Stuenkel appointed Prof, Elmer J. Moel- 
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ler as registrar in Concordia’s high school 
and college departments. Professor Moeller 
succeeds the late Dr. Paul F. Koehneke, 
who died on February 15. Professor Moeller 
joined the faculty of Concordia in 1950 as 
associate professor of Greek and Latin. 
From 1948 to 1950 he held a pastorate in 
Bismarck, N. Dak. He was graduated from 
St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo., in 1938, 
and from Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, in 
1943. In 1943 he received the degree of 
M.A. from Washington University, Saint 
Louis. He has recently carried on New 
Testament studies at the University of 
Chicago. 

Dr. Walter A. Jennrich was elected by 
the faculty to serve as faculty secretary. Dr. 
Edwin Hattstaedt will serve as chairman of 
the Department of German until the end of 
the current school year. Both offices had 
previously been held by Dr. Koehneke, 


Lutheran Student Government Confer- 
ence. — Nine students and two instructors 
attended the Lutheran Student Government 
Conference held in Springfield, Ill., Feb- 
ruary 9—11. President Walter W. Stuenkel 
announced that next year’s meeting will be 
held in Milwaukee. 

Semester Day.— One of the most elo- 
quent and gripping sermons heard on the 
campus this year was delivered on Semester 
Day, February 6, by Rev. Victor F. Halboth 
of Detroit, Mich. Speaking on the topic 
“Become All Things to All Men,” Rev. Hal- 
both urged the students to prepare them- 
selves diligently for their calling as ministers 
or teachers. After reminding them that 
St. Paul’s words do not envisage any kind 
of doctrinal compromise, the speaker, a 
former Army chaplain, recounted civil and 
military experiences, particularly from his 
association with the Eighth Army Air Force 
in England, to show how greatly Christ’s 
cause needs men who are willing to undergo 
personal inconvenience to become “ambas- 
sadors of peace,” as Concordia’s seventy- 
fifth anniversary motto emphasizes. 

Public Speaking. — Prof. Edward A. 
Jenne, chairman of the department of Eng- 
lish and speech, announces that interest in 
public speaking is unusually high among 
students. Preliminary eliminations for the 
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Wisconsin High School Forensic Association 
public-speaking tournament were held on 
March 2 and 6, the latter together with 
Milwaukee Lutheran High School. 

Faculty Conferences. — Approximately 
two hundred members of the English 
( Teachers’) Club of Greater Milwaukee met 
on Concordia’s campus on March 17 for 
their annual spring meeting. The invitation 
to meet at Concordia had been extended by 
Professor Jenne. 

Prof. J. Henry Gienapp, chairman of a 
special academic committee, announced that 
a regional conference of synodical institu- 
tions would be held on Concordia’s campus 
on May 4 and 5. Faculty members of synod- 
ical institutions in River Forest, IIl., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and St. Paul, Minn., have been 
invited. 

Dr. Paul F. Koehneke. — Dr. Paul F. 
Koehneke, registrar of Concordia College, 
died on February 15 after a brief illness. 
Born in Chicago in 1888, he was a ’05 Mil- 
waukee alumnus, having been graduated at 
the age of 16. After serving parishes in 
Canada and Minnesota he came to Con- 
cordia College in 1923. He was chairman 
of the department of German and secretary 
of the faculty. On August 23, 1911, he 
married Louise Burandt of St. Joseph, Mich., 
who survives him with five of six children: 
Walter, Milwaukee; Robert, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Martin, president of Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill.; Anita, 
Milwaukee; and the Rev. Paul A., Lawrence- 
ville, Il. 

Despite his close identification with 
campus activities Dr. Koehneke remained 
intimately associated with the work of the 
church both on the parochial and on the 
synodical level. He was assistant pastor of 
several Milwaukee congregations, made 
valuable contributions in conference and 
convention discussions and in numerous 
published articles, and served on various 
District and synodical boards and com- 
mittees. Perhaps his most notable service 
in this respect was rendered as chairman of 
the Board of Appeals of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. His Master of 
Arts degree from Marquette University and 
his Doctor of Divinity degree from Con- 
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cordia Seminary, St. Louis, were symbolic 
of his success in blending the academic 
with the theological and of his conviction 
that service on Concordia’s faculty is to be 
viewed as a phase of work in the Christian 
ministry. 

The funeral service was held on Feb- 
ruary 18 in the college gymnasium. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. George 
Beiderwieden of Bethany Congregation, Mil- 
waukee, to which Dr. Koehneke belonged. 
Officiants were the Rev. Theodore Weiss 
and President Stuenkel. The college chorus 
sang Bach’s “Komm, siisser Tod,” under the 
direction of Mr. Harold E. Albers. Burial 
took place in Wanderer’s Rest Cemetery, 
Milwaukee. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
St. Paut, MINN. 

Music Organizations Active. — The Con- 
cordia College Band presented concerts at 
Glencoe, Howard Lake, Central Lutheran 
School in St. Paul, and at the College Lu- 
theran Memorial Center. The college choirs 
have also lent their voices to help beautify 
the services at several local churches. After 
the church services the choir members have 
assisted in canvassing the respective areas. 
These results aided greatly in the Preaching- 
Teaching-Reaching mission which was con- 
ducted in the Twin City area from Feb- 
ruary 5 to 9. 

The Concordia College Choral Club 
scheduled choir tours for several week ends 
before Easter. These tours climaxed in the 
annual Easter tour from March 28 to 80. 
The choir sang in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and South Dakota. 

For years past and again this year the 
Concordia student body served as a nucleus 
for the Easter presentation of the Messiah, 
Part II. In addition to the Concordians, 
other Lutherans of the surrounding area 
joined the choir under the direction of Mr. 
Bill Niebuhr. The concert was presented 
on March 18 in the Lutheran Memorial 
Center. 

Addition to Faculty. — Concordia wel- 
comed Prof. Walter G. Sohn to its faculty 
in the second semester. Professor Sohn came 
to us from Concordia College, Fort Wayne. 
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He now is teaching high school freshman, 
sophomore, senior, and college freshman 
religion. 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 

50th Anniversary. — A service commem- 
orating the golden anniversary of CCC was 
held in conjunction with a joint session of 
the Golden Gate and Sierra-Nevada con- 
ferences in St. Paulus Lutheran Church, San 
Francisco, on April 10. The Rev. A. H. 
Grumm, D.D., Second Vice-President of 
Synod, was the preacher. The Rev. Reno 
Jeske of Whittier, Calif., served as liturgist. 
Both of these men were members of Con- 
cordia’s first class in 1906. 


Lenten Services. — For the first time 
midweek evening Lenten services were 
being held on the campus this year. The 
following pastors of the area brought 
the message: Don Deffner, university pastor 
of the University of California; Paul Hucht- 
hausen of Burlingame; Otto Rohrer of 
Richmond; Melvin Bitter of Centerville; 
Arthur Nitz of San Francisco; and Walde- 
mar Thiele of San Lorenzo. 


Lenten Project. — The students gave their 
special Lenten offerings this year to the 
Good Shepherd Home of the West, now 
being built in Terra Bella, Calif., for the 
care and training of retarded children. 

Faculty Notes. — Prof. Ernest Scaer is 
serving once more as acting president of the 
school since Prof. Oscar T. Walle accepted 
a call to the Senior College. Dr. Richard 
du Brau is busy organizing another summer 
tour of France and England. The Rev. 
Oscar Reinboth of Trinity Church, Oakland, 
is teaching two religion classes on a tempo- 
rary basis, pending the call of a new pres- 
ident. 


LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
Austin, TEx. 

Campus and Off-Campus Meetings. — 
February 5—7 the college was host to the 
presidents of Synod’s seminaries, teachers’ 
colleges, and junior colleges, plus repre- 
sentatives of the Board for Higher Educa- 
tion. Special speakers on this occasion were 
Dr. C. C, Colvert, consultant for Junior Col- 
lege Education, and Dr. James Reynolds, 
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Professor of Junior College Education, both 
of the University of Texas, who spoke on 
the topic “The Strengths and Weaknesses 
of a Two-Year Junior College.” On Sunday 
morning the presidents from the different 
colleges preached in the Lutheran churches 
of Austin and the neighboring communities. 

On February 9—11 our Austin Concordia 
was represented at the Lutheran Student 
Government Conference at Concordia Semi- 
nary, Springfield, Ill, by three students, 
accompanied by Miss Mildred Marohn, dean 
of women, and Mr. Goltermann, dean of 
men. 


Policy Governing Student Admissions. — 
Space is at a premium here. It appears that 
there will be room for only 120 male stu- 
dents next school year. This situation 
prompted the Admissions Committee to de- 
cide on the following policy concerning the 
admission of men and women students for 
the school year 1956—57: Former students 
will be requested to signify their intent to 
return by July 1; new students, both men 
and women, are to complete their applica- 
tions and testing programs prior to admis- 
sion by July 15; deficient students will have 
August 1 as a deadline for all make-up tests, 
but attendance at summer school will reserve 
them space in the dormitories. 

There is a possibility that the women will 
take an additional test of a vocational nature 
to show their qualifications and aptitudes 
for teaching. All new students already take 
the Otis Gamma Test to measure mental 
maturity and the Purdue Test for placement 
in the college English classes. The addi- 
tional test for women will probably be the 
California Occupational Inventory Test. 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


Called to Senior College. — Professor 
Paul Harms, who teaches English at Con- 
cordia, has received a call from the Senior 
College in Fort Wayne to serve on the 
faculty there as resident counselor and 
teacher of English and speech. 


Springfield Conference. — Concordia was 
represented at the recent Lutheran Student 
Government Conference in Springfield, Ill., 
by two of the college freshmen. They were 
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accompanied by Dean Karl Keller, who 
served as adviser to the panel discussing 
“Serving Our School — the Campus 
Family.” 

Missionary from Africa Visits. — Mission- 
ary Harold Ottemoeller, who just returned 
from our foreign mission field in Nigeria, 
Africa, spoke to the student body and 
showed a film which dramatically portrayed 
the work our church is doing among the 
African people. He was on the campus for 
an entire day speaking to various classes 
and giving the students an opportunity to 
speak to him individually about his work 
and their possible future in African missions. 

Freshman Ranking. — In a statistical re- 
port of the ability of college freshmen in 
various colleges throughout the country 
the freshmen of our Portland Concordia 
ranked third in ability, third in English, and 
fourth in contemporary affairs. In all 152 
colleges took the tests. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
EpMoNTON, ALTA., CAN. 

Chorus Tour. — Student director Herbert 
Heinemann conducted the annual Male 
Chorus tour for 1956, Featuring a program 
of seventeen anthems of our Lutheran Her- 
itage of sacred music, the chorus gave ten 
concerts in Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
from March 29 to April 8. The Concordia 
Choristers, a mixed choir directed by Dr. 
A. H. Schwermann, presented a number of 
concerts for congregations in the Edmonton 
area this spring. 

New Classroom Equipment. — Approxi- 
mately sixty classroom desks, bearing the 
scars, initials, and messages of more than 
a generation of Concordia students, were 
retired from active duty late in February 
by the installation of the same number of 
new desk units. This improvement gives 
a new look to two of the classrooms in the 
administration building. 

Report on Work Among the Deaf. — Stu- 
dents and faculty were privileged to hear 
an address and report on work among the 
Deaf by Pastor W. Ferber, Fargo, N. Dak., 
who recently visited the campus. He has 
been active in their work both in the United 
States and in Canada since 1923. During 
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his visit to Edmonton, he investigated the 
possibility of pastoral work among the deaf 
children in the new school now being 
erected in the city. 


NEA 


The National Education Association 
headquarters staff in Washington is look- 
ing forward these days to two big events: 


1. NEA’s centennial in 1957. 


2. Completion of the now partially built 
structure which will serve as the new head- 
quarters for the world’s largest professional 
organization. It now appears that the 
building will be completed before 1958. 

The present membership of the NEA is 
613,000. The increase for the past several 
years has been 50,000 a year. Fifty-two 
per cent of the nation’s teachers now belong 
to this organization. In 1925 the NEA 
had 15,000 members on its rolls. 

The officials of the NEA offer three 
prime reasons for its rapid growth: (1) The 
fact that NEA now has a “solid program of 
action, a product which members want,” 
(2) Better organization of the teaching 
profession at local, state, and national 
levels, (3) The rapid professionalization of 
teaching. 

Probably the biggest NEA “selling point” 
is its program, which divides roughly into 
these major categories: (1) Collection and 
dissemination of facts and ideas, (2) Field 
services, (3) Teacher welfare and profes- 
sional development, (4) Legislative repre- 
sentation for education, (5) Instructional 
service, (6) Lay relations, (7) Policy 
formulation. 


REPORT ON THE CONVENTION 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
ON FAMILY RELATIONS 


The National Council on Family Rela- 
tions is no doubt the most prominent asso- 
ciation of people professionally interested 
in family life education. To consult it is 
“like walking into a library of authors.” 
Lutheran educators ought to be better 
represented in this body than is now the 
case, especially the pertinent departments 
of our colleges, universitizs, and seminaries. 
It is a good way of keeping in touch with 
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what the world is learning, writing, and 
thinking on family life, a good way, too, of 
contributing what we know or learn to the 
world’s thinking. 

At the convention last August in Min- 
neapolis, Dr. Richard Lentz of the National 
Council of Churches explained to one sec- 
tion of the convention his experiments in 
drawing together all the interested churches 
and civic organizations of ten experimental 
cities for co-operation toward improving 
family living, counteracting influences to- 
ward delinquency, and the like. Rather 
remarkable results were obtained, in which 
some of our Missouri Synod Lutheran 
churches also helped. From the angle of 
civic duty, if from no higher motive, we are 
and ought to be interested. 

A second development reported on was 
the co-operative nursery school, an institu- 
tion run by parents of average means, and 
of average education, self-supporting, with 
parents doing a share of the supervising and 
instructing, and in turn receiving a bit of 
extra leisure from home duties, but espe- 
cially receiving valuable insights into the 
training of children. Presiding was Katha- 
rine Whiteside Taylor, long active in the 
work. Her book on the subject came out 
in 1954. She introduced various teachers, 
directors, parents, including an amateur- 
filmed report, to tell of the possibilities. 

Incidentally, Dr. Taylor’s book, Parent 
Co-operative Nursery Schools, is eminently 
worth getting, the co-operative nursery 
school holds great promise as an avenue of 
Christian teaching, both of children and 
of parents. The price is $2.85, and the 
address: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

The average cost of nursery tuition per 
child a month seems to be about $12.00, 
though some have been successful with 
$3.00 a month, especially where buildings 
and other incidentals were free, as when 
church buildings are available. 

Naturally there were many other dis- 
cussions and features at this convention, but 


a full report might be too lengthy. 
Judson T. Landis of the University of 
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California, whose textbooks are used at 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, for family- 
life studies, is the new president of the 
National Council on Family Relations. 
The next convention will be at Boston late 
in August 1956. Membership is $6.00, 
which includes the journal, Marriage and 
Family Living. Martin P. SIMON 


ADVICE TO BOARDS 


Bradshaw Mintner, Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, says: 


1. “Boards will find it helpful to define 
their duties and establish blueprints for 
action.” He recalls that years ago board 
members bought brooms, swept classroom 
floors, hired teachers, and spent all their 
time on jobs which should have been done 
by administrators or custodians. Too many 
boards, Mr. Mintner says, are still doing too 
much administrative work. “It does no good 
to have the best coal to heat a classroom in 
which there is the worst education.” The 
job of the board is to control and to lay 
down policies and let professionals execute 
the policies. 

2. “Boards will find it helpful to organize 
rules to govern their own affairs.” The 
adoption of written policy statements by 
boards of education is “one of the most 
important steps in school administration 
taken in recent years.” Probably only 20% 
of all school systems have written policy 
statements. 


3. “Boards should encourage wider par- 
ticipation of citizens in the community.” 
Mr. Mintner suggests that board members 
can get greater lay participation through 
these means: “Appeal to their natural in- 
terests. Remind them that the schools be- 
long to the people, first, because it is their 
children who are being educated; second, 
because they pay taxes; and, third, because 
they have the final voice on the amount of 
money that will be spent on education, 
which determines, to a great extent, the kind 
of education offered. Many of those you 
approach will tell you that they do not have 
time to serve. You might encourage them 
to tithe their time so that they may have 
some left to make democracy a living force.” 
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TEN MAJOR EDUCATIONAL 
EVENTS OF 1955 


The “big ten” of the year were selected 
by Ben Brodinsky, editor of the Teacher's 
Letter. 

1. Some 500,000 persons in the 48 states 
and territories take part in conferences prior 
to the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion, examining closely state and local prob- 
lems of public education. 


2. Two thousand delegates assembled in 
Washington for the White House Confer- 
ence on Education — the first such meeting 
in the history of the United States — and 
approved “increased Federal participation 
in education.” 

8. The U.S. Supreme Court issues de- 
crees and declares that segregation in public 
education must end with all deliberate 
speed. 

4, Dr. Herold Hunt, former school super- 
intendent, becomes Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the first 
time so high a post has been given to a man 
who knows the everyday problems of schools 
and colleges. 

5. Business and industry set up their own 
aid-to-education plans as reflected in the 
establishment of the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Foundation and grants by Esso, Shell, 
Eastman Kodak, and other concerns. 

6. Educators re-examine the reading in- 
struction methods in the early grades, fol- 
lowing an attack by Rudolf Flesch that most 
elementary school children can’t read. 

7. Congress fails to enact President 
Eisenhower’s plan for school construction, 
despite a great buildup for the proposal 
by the Administration. 

8. Millions of school children roll up 
sleeves to receive Salk antipolio vaccine in 
one of history’s greatest mass attacks on 
a dreaded disease. 

9. The National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, after stimulating the 
creation of thousands of citizens committees, 
ends five years of activity. 

10. Despite the many problems that 
plague public education, some 1,138,000 
teachers (and other types of school per- 
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sonnel) provide instruction to 22,101,000 
elementary and 8,472,000 secondary school 
pupils in the public schools of the United 
States. 

DO YOU KNOW? 


A Haven.—The patients of Bethesda 
Lutheran Home range in age from 8 to 97. 
From this it is evident that Bethesda is a 
haven for almost all ages. 

Mission Opportunities. — The population 
of Florida is increasing more rapidly than 
that of any other state. In 1955 it ranked 
second to Michigan in the number of new 
congregations started. It is quite apparent 
that some of the church’s leaders are sensi- 
tive to the church’s growth potential in this 
state. 


Report Card and Handbook. — If you 
would like to see a different kind of “Aca- 
demic, Habit, and Attitude Report” and 
“A Handbook for Parents” which includes 
a map showing the location of the school, 
you could probably get copies by addressing 
a letter to St. John’s Lutheran School, 663 
Manor Rd., Staten Island 14, N. Y. 


Tired of Davy Crockett? — Did you see 
the song “David, King of Israel” by Phyllis 
Elbert of Gary, Ind., in the February issue 
of My Chum? The melody is Davy Crockett. 
Try it some time. 

A One-Hundred-per-Cent Increase. — 
Last year the Office of Education was given 
$3,050,000 for salaries and expenses. The 
1957 budget requests $6,000,000. It is the 
boldest effort to strengthen the U.S. Office 
of Education since former Commissioner 
Studebaker’s postwar attempts to put new 
muscle on what he called “the limping Office 
of Education.” The budget calls for a 40- 
per-cent increase in the staff. 


Interposition. — An editor of a daily 
newspaper has started the whole South talk- 
ing — and they’re talking about a concept 
all but unknown a few months ago. The 
concept “interposition” was “discovered” by 
Editor James L. Kilpatrick of the Richmond 
(Va.) News Leader. He states that inter- 
position is an honored doctrine in American 
history. He argues that the states have a 
right to “interpose” the Supreme Court’s 
decision against segregation. The way to 
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do it is to recommend an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution carrying out the Su- 
preme Court’s dictum. Since the Southern 
States will oppose such an amendment (and 
thereby effectively kill it), interposition 
leaders argue that that would show the 
country had rejected the Court’s ruling. The 
segregation ban would therefore become 
null and void, according to this argument. 


Quite a Lift. — Each month military 
establishments turn over $18 million worth 
of surplus property to schools, colleges, and 
hospitals. 


Dull Board Meetings. — There are 7,600 
school districts in the United States today 
which operate no schools. 


Not Enough. — More degrees were 
granted in Education (53,254) than in any 
other field during 1953—54. Engineering 
was second with 22,500 degrees. The figures 
include Bachelor, Master’s, and Ph. D. de- 
grees. 


What a Relief. — Eight million persons 
are now receiving Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance benefits. Within a few 
years teachers and other educational work- 
ers will go on the rolls, as educational 
workers, newly covered under the plan, 
retire from work. 


How Do They Pass.— The statistics of 
the colleges and universities of the nation 
show that 32 per cent of youths have the 
mental ability to graduate from an institu- 
tion of higher learning, as presently con- 
stituted and governed. 

Social Justice? — The Ministry of Public 
Education in Peru has decreed that private 
schools must pay their staff salaries of not 
less than half those paid to the teachers in 
state schools. 


Encouraged Recreation and Relaxation. 
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— The Spokane Education Association ar- 
ranges for free instruction and practice in 
bowling for its members and their hus- 
bands or wives. Shoes, balls, and baby- 
sitting services are provided without charge. 

What Is Yours? —“Proud to Teach” is 
the slogan for the NEA this year. It is the 
theme of the Portland convention. Reactions 
of teachers are being solicited as possible 
encouragement for those who should prepare 
to teach. 

Mass Education. — In Idaho closed- 
circuit television is used to serve as a link 
between the state college and the public 
schools. One college teacher will instruct 
over 300 students in 11 public schools. 
Science demonstrations, health lessons, art 
and music instruction, phonetics demon- 
strations, and speech correction are on the 
program. 

Yes on Spanking. — The New Jersey Bar 
Association believes that schools should 
have the right to inflict corporal punish- 
ment on misbehaving pupils. 

Form, Slant, and Spacing. — The hand- 
writing skills of all sixth-grade pupils are 
examined twice a year in New York City 
public schools. Samples of handwriting are 
reviewed by two-teacher teams. Children 
needing extra drill and help are singled out 
for attention. 

Differences, but Wide. — The Chicago 
Board of Education recently examined 
teacher candidates from twenty-five teacher- 
training institutions. Less than one fourth 
were able to get passing grades, says Enos 
C. Perry, Chicago. Further, the personal 
appearances varied widely. “Many of 
them applied for jobs in Mother Hubbard 
dresses that looked as if they had been 
slept in; while others presented a smart, 
neat appearance.” 
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